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é | The customer is in... ." 


You know he is. You telephoned ahead 
from your last town for an appointment. * 
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He’ll see yo Ks 
a e U eee N 
y . 
| You know he will. He said so 

when you telephoned. 

i 4 
4 Ps He’s interested... 
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ral You know he is. You told him enough 
of over the telephone to arouse his interest. 
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i} / | re ahead for appointments—regularly. 
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Find out for yourself how Long Distance opens doors. 





q Saves you time and money. Builds your confidence. 
ql 
Improves your chances of making sales. 


LONG DISTANCE DOESN’T COST—IT PAYS 
Bell Telephone System 











, Cities Service 
VAT=\'S-W o) ol -m-) a al-1) mere) sal) s 
of its vast estate... 


Eleven million acres of prospective oil and gas lands in the United States 
and Canada—in addition to holdings in South America, Egypt, and the 
Middle East —are under lease or owned outright by 


CITIES @© SERVICE 


A Growth Company 


































is attracting MORE INDUSTRIES per capita than any other state! 


NO STATE DEBT. Constitution forbids it! 
Surplus: $80 million! 


NO “NUISANCE” OR “PENALTY” TAX. No 
net income, use, retail sales, corporat: or manu- 
facturer’s tax! Only % of 1% on gross receipts 
from sales for processing, re-sale, etc., not in 
interstate or foreign commerce; 1% on other 
receipts derived in Indiana except from sale 
to ultimate consumer (% of 1%); there is NO 
tax on receipts from sales in interstate or foreign 
commerce ! 


3RD LOWEST UNEMPLOYMENT TAX IN U. S. 
Averages .7 of 1%—only half U. S. average! 


RAW MATERIALS. Low-cost coal (6th in U.S., 
100 mines, 20-30 million tons yr., 2000 yrs. 
at present rate). Limestone (bldg. & agric.). 
Natural gas (billion cu. ft. yr.). “Clay Center 
of the World.”’ Petroleum (and 1000-mi. pipe- 
line from s.w.). ‘““White Clay,”’ rich in alu- 
minum. Water. Corn. Soybeans. Sand. 
Gravel. Wood. Etc. 


CLOSEST TO ALL MARKETS, to exact U. $. 
population center. 


PLENTY OF FIRM POWER. Never lost a plant 
or prospect for want of power. Over 3 million 
h.p. a yr. (10% over U. S. per cap. avg.) plus 
1% million emergency h.p. through inter- 
connected transmission system. Often % of 
1% of total prodn. cost. Always kept ahead 
of needs. Only 2% hydro- or oil-generated— 
98% by coal, mostly Indiana's own coal. 


GOOD LABOR—97% native, 99.2 literate. Re- 
sponsible, versatile, 30% fewer government 
workers per capita than nationally! Enviable 
strike and lockout records. First in U. S. with 
state labor-management charter. 


WRITE FOR NEW BROCHURE 
Further specific details will be brought to you 
in person, if you wish, or mailed (in plain 
envelope if stipulated). Write or phone... 


LOWER LABOR COSTS. U. S. median weekly 
wage of mfg. employees under unemploy- 
ment compensation is 7% higher than in Ind. 
And Mich.-Ill.-Ohio avg. is 8% higher than 
in Ind. Families earning $2000-$6000 are 
10% more prevalent in Ind. than nationally; 
under $2000 and over $6000, 16% and 10% 
less prevalent. Families earning over $6000 
are 28% /ess prevalent in Ind. than in Mich.- 
Ill.-Ohio. 


EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION— 23 railroads 
(3% of total U. S. rail miles in 1.2% of U. S. 
area— 142% more than our sq.-mi. ‘‘quota’’); 
9 airlines; 200 airports; 300 motor freight 
lines; shipping to Miss. River by Ohio River 
and Chicago Canal; Lake Mich., etc. Literally 
“The Crossroads of the Nation!”’ 


258 TOWNS AND CITIES OVER 1000—5 over 
100,000... 14 25,000-100,000...22 10,000- 
25,000 ... 217 1,000-10,000. 


LOWER-COST GOVERNMENT, state and local, 
than in neighbor states. 


NATION'S FINEST HIGHWAYS. More miles, 
more permanent pavement, than any other 
state per driver and per sq. mi. (twice as many 
as neighbor states) —and all paid for ! 


SUPERB SCHOOLS (first state in U.S. to pro- 
vide constitutionally for public education); 
fine teacher salary, tenure, retirement policies; 
29 colleges, universities. 


IT’S GOOD TO LIVE IN INDIANA! Nationally 
known symphony orchestras, art galleries, 
artists, writers, 250 public libraries. Fine 
housing. Moderate rent. Good climate (sum- 
mer avg. 76°, winter 31°, mean 53°). Good 
hunting, fishing, conservation. Over 1000 
lakes, streams; 32 famous state parks, forests, 
beaches. Resorts. Winter sports. Fine public 
swimming pools, parks, playgrounds, golf 
courses. 





INDIANA now has 10,500 industries (up 31% from ’48 to ’53, up 29% from 
39 to’47) @ Leads neighbor states in mew- plant value per cap.—by 127%, 
110%, 38%, 12%, 8%. e Is growing 59% faster than U.S. (now 4,300,000 
—60% urban, 40% rural). « Adds 3 times more dollar value to goods by 
mfg. than in ’39 (states ranking 1st and 2nd in total value added by mfg. 
are outranked per cap. by Ind. by 38% and 26%!). ¢ Outranks 46 states in 
% of employees in durable goods mfg.—81% over U. S. avg. e Tops U. S. 
ratios by 193% in % of population engaged in motor vehicle equipment 
manufacture; by 152% in primary metal industries; by 87% in non-elec- 
trical machinery; by 34% in fabricated metal industries; by 29% in elec- 


' trical machinery and equipment. e Has world’s largest steel plant, oil 


refinery & cement plant. e¢ Ranks Ist in U. S. in refrigerators, phones, 
gasoline pumps, mobile homes, musical instruments, bldg. limestone (34 
of U. S. total)... 3rd in steel, motor vehicles & parts... 5th in rubber... 
strong in chemical processing, rail cars & equipment, machine shop & 
foundry, drugs, clothing, glass, fibreglass, wood veneers, furniture, meat 
packing, canning, farm machinery, electronics, plastics, jet engines, etc.— 
enough DIVERSITY to meet MOST component needs HERE! 


INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE e 333-FB, STATE HousE ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA @¢ PHONE MELROSE 5-3571 


THESE ARE 


Admiral . Allis-Chalmers (2) . Alcoa (2) . American Can (4) . American-Standard . Anaconda (2) . Armour (2) . Armstrong Cork . Arvin (5) . Auto-Lite . Avco (3) . Bendix (2) 
Best Foods (2) . Bobbs-Merrill . Borden (3) . Borg-Warner (2) . Bridgeport Brass . Brown Shoe . Budd . Campbell Soup . Capehart-Farnsworth . Celotex . Chrysler (5) . Colgate- 


Palmolive-Peet . Columbia Records . Container Corp. of America (3) . Continental Can . Crane (2) . Cudahy . Decca . Diamond Chain . R. R. Donnelley & Sons . Drewry’s . DuPont 


ONLY 2% 


(2) . Fairbanks Morse . Firestone . Fruehauf . General Electric (6) . General Foods . General Motors (7) . General Time . General Tire & Rubber (3) . Glidden (2) . B. F. Goodrich 


. Goodyear . H. J. Heinz . |. B. M. . Inland Steel . International Harvester (4) . International Stee! . Johns-Manville (2) . Kraft Foods (7) . ever Brothers (2) . Libby, McNeill & 


of the Industries 


Libby (2) . Eli Lilly (4) . Magic Chef . Magnavox . Magnesium Co. of America . Mallory (2) . Marmon-Herrington . McQuay-Norris (2) . Mead Johnson . Miles Laboratories . Min- 


neapolis Honeywell . National Gypsum . National Homes . Nestlé . Overhead Door . Owens-Illinois (3) . Perfect Circle (4) . Pheips-Dodge . Philco . Phillips Petroleum . Pittsburgh 


Now Enjoying 
Debt-Free Indiana 


Plate Glass (3) . Pullman-Standard (3) . Quaker Oats . R.C. A. (4) . Ralston Purina (2) . Rand McNally . Raybestos-Manhattan . Real Silk (2) . Reliance (4) . Reo . Reynolds Metals 
. Schenley . Seagram . Sealed Power 


. Servel . Seven-Up . Sinclair . Singer . Socony Vacuum . Standard Brands (2) . Standard Oil . Stewart Warner (2) . Stokely-Van Camp (5) . 


Electric . Westinghouse . Whirlpool . Willys . Wilson Brothers . Youngstown . . . and ANOTHER 10,000, ALSO enjoying Debt-Free Indiana. 





4 ) Forbes 


Studebaker . Swift & Co. (8) . Toledo Scale . Union Starch (2) . U. S. Envelope . U. S. Gypsum (2) . U. S. Rubber (4) . U. S. Shoe (2) . U. S. Steel (6) . Universal Atlas . Western 
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SIDE LINES 








To the man on the short end of the 
measuring stick, comparisons may 
indeed seem odious. But for the 
investor, buffeted by the ever shift- 
ing winds of “market psychology,” 
board room tips and blue sky 
rumors, they are often the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. Only 
by airing and comparing the in- 
trinsic values of his stocks can an 
investor tell whether he is really 
committed to a dead horse or a 
seasoned thoroughbred. 

For this reason Forses has long 
run its industry “lineups,” the latest 
of which appears on page 15. Each 
lineup gives investors a carefully- 
arrived-at set of financial touch- 
stones which they would not other- 
wise be able to get without long 
hours of tedious but necessary sta- 
tistical work. Each Forses lineup is 
constructed around five solid years’ 
worth of figures in four different 
categories, registers at a glance 
many of the basic facts about a 
company that a careful investor 
should have. These include: 

Profits. Two of Fores statistical 
criteria bear on this paramount 
consideration. One is the pretax 
profit margin, which is essentially 
a measure of financial efficiency 
and expresses, as a percentage, the 
portion of its sales that a company 
manages to convert into earnings 
before taxes. Forses’ other profits 
criterion is percentage return on 
investment. Frequently a company 
will show a high pretax profit mar- 
gin and a low return on the money 





FORBES Theory of Relativity 


investors have entrusted to it. For 
this reason, both criteria are very 
much worth looking at. 

Growth. This is measured by per- 
centage increase in book value and 
is significant for investors because, 
at least in part, the market price of 
a stock tends to reflect the value of 
the property behind it. For tax- 
harried investors, today more in- 
terested in capital gains than ever, 
this is a crucial criterion. 

Dividend Payout. Still other inves- 
tors, however, are primarily inter- 
ested in income, and by matching 
dividends per share against net 
earnings per share, this heading 
gives a simple answer to that all- 
important question: What are they 
going to pay me? 

Size. This is measured by total as- 
sets. The mere fact that a company 
is the biggest in its industry group 
is no guarantee of first-rate finan- 
cial performance. But in most cases 
Forses lineup focuses on compa- 
nies that are large enough to with- 
stand a little competitive pressure 
without being forced to the wall. 

In addition to showing a com- 
pany’s raw figures, for handy refer- 
ence, ForBes also shows numerical 
rankings in each of these categories, 
and on a cumulative basis. 

Cold statistics, of course, cannot 
directly measure such intangibles 
as management ability and fore- 
sight. But it is certain that if a com- 
pany has these virtues, they will 
ultimately show up in its income 
and balance sheets in some way. 
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ST MAGES 


What the best 
dressed letters 


wear...and why! 


Today’s important business and 
financial mail is metered mail, 
stamped and sealed by the postage 
meter in the mailer’s own office. 
Smarter looking than mail bearing 
ordinary adhesive stamps, it makes 
people notice! 


@ Now, even the smallest office can enjoy 
the prestige of metered mail ...and do 
away forever with lick-and-stick mailing. 
How? With the DM, the little desk model 
postage meter. 


@ It prints postage, any amount for any 
kind of mail, right on the envelope— 

with your own small ad, if you like. ..and 

a dated postmark that makes less work for 
the postoffice and helps your mail get away 
faster. Has a moistener for sealing envelopes. 
Even handles parcel post. Anybody 

can easily use it...a big time saver. 


@ Other models, hand and electric, for 
larger firms. Ask the nearest PB office 
for a demonstration. Or send the coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates 
with parcel post map and zone finder 








PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 94 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


1781 Paciric St., Stamrorp, Conn. 
Please send free] DM booklet, DT chart to: 


Name 


Address 











READERS SAY 








Great Globalist 


Your articles on Pan American Airways 
[Nov. 1] show the effect of management's 
abilities, philosophy and imagination on 
the value of stockholders’ certificates. Mr. 
Trippe’s philosophy of international trans- 
portation seems to be European, Europe 
being noted for cartels, gentlemen’s agree- 
ments, monopoly and aristocratic ways. 
I don’t agree that subsidies are a perma- 
nent part of American overseas transpor- 
tation. Anybody can raise fares or ask 
for subsidies to cover costs, but it takes 
brains, innovation and efficiency to make 
good profits on lower fares without sub- 
sidies. .. . —FRANKLIN E. Gross, 

Woodhaven, N. Y. 


I enjoyed reading your story about Mr. 
Trippe and the chosen instrument in 
Fortes and just wanted you to know how 
much I appreciated your presentation of 
some of the counterarguments also. 

—R. S. Damon, 
President, 
Trans World Airlines. 


Actually, it’s about time . . . someone 
waved Old Glory. This land of ours has 
been getting a little soft lately.... We 
have developed ourselves into the great- 
est air power in the world, so why should 
we take a back seat to foreign competitors 
on the far-flung air routes of the world? 
It’s very difficult to see . . . why the 
American people lend the Britich all 
kinds of money, only to have the British 
subsidize their airways so they can better 
compete with us. —J. D. WHITELAW, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Speaking of Old Glory, I note your 
comment that Pan Am public relations 
frequently waves the flag . . . Here’s why. 
A little under a hundred years ago, the 
American flag almost disappeared from 
international commerce because the U.S. 
failed to understand that a_ transport 
service is an important national asset, not 
just another business. The Pan Am ships 
are named Clippers to remind us of the 
days when the American sailing clippers 
left the rest of the world far astern. It’s 
Pan Am’s responsibility to see that the 
U.S. merchant marine of the air stays out 
front. 

You might have said about Howard 
Hughes that after he got through with his 
dramatic but silly accusation against Sen- 
ator Brewster, everybody was too busy 
to remember about that “$18 million fly- 
ing boat fiasco,” which, of course, was the 
way Hughes planned it.—Jonn A. Creepy, 

Public Relations Manager, 
Pan American World Airways. 


Pan Am has paid dividends to its stock- 
holders for the past 14 years. TWA has 
never paid any .. . It’s pretty clear that 
Juan Trippe pays dividends from the 
subsidies he collects from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. If the steelworkers in this town 
knew their taxes were being used to line 
the pockets of Pan American stock- 
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holders, they’d howl... . 
—R. B. Jaworski, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Why all this fuss about the Govern- 
ment guaranteeing profits to Messrs. 
Dixon and Yates? They’ve been doing 
the same for Mr. Trippe for years. 

—SamvueEL Bucsee, 
New Orleans, La. 


Oh, For The Good Old Days 


One of the most exciting developments 
in the field of comfortable living, in re- 
cent years, is air conditioning. Engineers, 
research laboratories and manufacturers 
have made sincere efforts to provide 
germ-free, properly-temperatured air in 
homes, factories and public buildings. In 
a recent trip across the continent and 
back, however, I was beaten by air- 
conditioning discomforts and health haz- 
ards that seemed far greater than those 
experienced before air conditioning was 
considered. My notebook includes a long 
list of railway lines, restaurants and 
hotels where I will never again suffer. 

—V. A. RoBERTSON, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Tax Talk 


In the many years that I have been 
reading Forses, I don’t believe I ever 
noticed an item of advice in your maga- 
zine which Forsss itself would not follow. 
But I think I have now! I direct your 
attention to the last sentence on page 8 
(“Readers Say”), Nov. 15 [where], in 
speaking of income taxes, you advise 
[a reader] to “consult his attorney for 
details.” I firmly believe (and I think you 
do too) that you should have said: “at- 
torney or certified public accountant.” Is 
it your attorney ... or your certified 
public accountant who determines the in- 
come tax liability for B. C. Forbes and 
Sons Publishing Co., Inc.? 

—A. ALAN LEVEEN, 
Hackensack, N. J. 


“Attorney or certified public account- 
ant.” — 


Kudos 


I have often noticed letters in FORBES 
criticizing it for either its stories or 
its policy, and I think it is time someone 
thanked the editors for the consistently 
good job they do in furnishing valuable 
news and commentaries on stocks. As a 
woman .who has made a career out of 
being a mother and a wife, I know that 
I could have easily lost a lot of money 
if it were not for reading Forses. Instead, 
I have gradually increased my original 
nest-egg by a gratifying percentage. The 
magazine not only keeps . . . investors 
informed, but it is also written in plain, 
easy-to-understand language, with none 
of the involved wording usually found in 
stock analyses. 

—Mnkrs. Joun J. HERBERT, 
Washington, D. C. 


Forbes 
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They’re 70 now...and still healthy, happy and active! 


F you doubt that it’s good to be alive at 

70, 80... oreven 90... look about you. 
You will find many of our senior citizens 
at these ages “‘spry as larks” . . . living long 
and liking it! 


Liking it? Yes, indeed! For much is 
being learned about how to make life’s 
later years happy, active and rewarding. 
Geriatrics . . . the science of helping older 
people enjoy longer life . . . has contributed 
much to our brighter outlook on growing 
older. As research in this specialty con- 
tinues, greater gains in life conservation 
may be made. 


In addition to advances in geriatrics and 
other sciences, the rapid rise in our stand- 
ard of living has been an important factor 
in making life longer and more healthful. 
The effect of all these advances is high- 
lighted by these facts: 


The average life span for Americans is 
now 69 years. 


There are now more than 13 million 
Americans who are 65 and older, and 
by 1960 it is estimated that they will 
number 16 million. 


Specialists agree that when a man reaches 
his 65th or 70th birthday, his “‘age” de- 
pends not so much on the calendar as on 
his earlier health habits . . . especially dur- 
ing mid-life when many chronic diseases 
begin to develop. To help forestall such 
disorders, or lessen their effects, authori- 
ties make this recommendation: 


Go to your doctor for regular health 
examinations. He may detect condi- 
tions of which you are unaware. 
Through prompt diagnosis and treat- 
ment, he may spare you serious illness 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please mail me a copy of 

your booklet, 1254-F, 


later on and perhaps add years to 
your life. 


In addition to regular medical check- 
ups, a healthy old age may depend on the 
living habits that you follow after 40. It is 
important, for instance, to control your 
weight through proper diet. It is also wise 
to slow down, to get your required sleep 
regularly, to take the exercise that is best 
for you and to follow a hobby that will 
help keep your mind sharp and alert. 


There is no “magic formula” for a long, 
healthy life. However, the person who 
prepares early has the best chance of get- 
ting more . . . rather than less . . . out of 
the years beyond 65. 


Metropolitan offers a booklet to help 
you live long and like it. The title is “Your 
Future and You.” Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below for your free copy. 
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AIR REDUCTION 


This was the way Wall Street looked in the era 
immediately preceding the “roaring twenties”— 
when Airco first appeared on the “big board.” 
Ever since the first Airco shares went on the 
market Airco has paid a dividend every quarter 
. as regularly as the change of seasons. On 
December 4th, the 150th consecutive regular 
quarterly dividend will be mailed to stockholders, 
a 38-year record of unbroken payments. 
Our first dividend came from profits made from 
the production and sale of industrial oxygen. 


' a 


PAYS ITS 150TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


Today’s 150th Airco dividend stems from far 
wider operations. We now produce and market 
not only industrial oxygen, but calcium carbide 
and acetylene and acetylenic-base chemicals... 
carbon dioxide and Dry-Ice... welding and 
cutting equipment . . . anesthetic gases and surgi- 
cal equipment... and a host of other products 
that serve men, women and children in every walk 
of life. In fact, virtually the only thing that re- 
mains unchanged about Airco is our unbroken 
record of dividend payments. 


Air REDUCTION COMPANY INCORPORATED 





: ® 60 EAST 42ND STREET * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated: Air REDUCTION SALES COMPANY, AIR REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY . .. Industrial Gases 
and Cutting Equipment * NATIONAL CARBIDE COMPANY ... Pipeline Acetylene and Calcium Carbide * OHIO CHEMICAL & SURGICAL & 
CO. ... Medical Gases and Hospital Equipment * PURE CARBONIC COMPANY ... Carbon Dioxide, Liquid-Solid (‘DRY-ICE") * AIR REDUC - 
CAL COMPANY ... Acetylenic Chemicals * COLTON CHEMICAL COMPANY... Polyvinyl Acetates and Alcohols, and other Synthetic Resin 

AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL... Export * FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: AIR REDUCTION CANADA LIMITED, CUBAN AIR PRODUCTS cory 
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mm steel mills to metal fabricating plants... 

rorr plastic factories to hospital rooms 
,.from soda “pop” to adhesive tape, 
u'll find Airco products in use. And 
rco is continually looking for new 
ays to serve industry, continually ex- 
ampanding to make the products that 
ndustry needs. Recent developments 
include: 


A new plant in Riverton, N. J. capa- 
ble of producing 110 tons of liquid 
bxygen daily to serve the growing Dela- 
yare Valley industrial area. This plant 
0 produces liquid argon and nitrogen. 


Airco Chemical Company’s new 
inyl acetate monomer plant at Calvert 
; , Ky., is slated to produce 30 mil- 
i pounds annually beginning in 1956. 
lis new monomer plant and the new 
lant of General Aniline & Film Corp., 
well as the plant of Goodrich Chemi- 
al Co., — take advantage of pipeline 
cetylene produced on-the-spot by Air- 
0's National Carbide Division. 


4 


The acquisition of the Colton Chemi- 
al Company, Cleveland manufacturer 
bf polyvinyl acetates and alcohols, and 
ther synthetic resin products for such 
ses as paints, adhesives, coatings, siz- 
ngs, and insulating materials. 


Expanded chemical manufacturing 
acilities in Bound Brook, N. J., to meet 
ie increasing demands for acetylenic- 
base chemicals in many fields including 
‘lergents, insecticides, pharmaceuti- 
ils and cleaning fluids. 





you would like more information 
out the products and services of Air 
Mom Uction and its divisions, write for 
sin Pam Page booklet “Facts about Air Re- 
condmeuction.” 
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THE ECONOMY 











CRYSTAL-GAZING came back into fash- 
ion last month as businessmen and 
economists attempted to get an idea of 
what 1955 would be like. Nobody 
came up with anything surprisingly 
new or conclusive. Generally they 
agreed that the new year was likely 
to bring “stiffer competition,” but 
they differed as to whether it would 
occur in a period of “moderate reces- 
sion” or in one of “considerable op- 
timism.” It all boiled down to a 
general agreement that the economic 
outlook was a fairly healthy one. 

The Long View. Gordon W. McKin- 
ley, the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company’s chief economist, thought 
that 1955 “won’t have inflation, short- 
ages, overtime, high-cost operations.” 
But he did expect “a quiet, steady 
advance in our, standard of living on 
a sound and efficient basis.” Harvard’s 
Dr. Sumner H. Slichter looked back- 
ward over the past year and expressed 
the belief that the government had 
“blundered badly” in not cutting taxes 
further in the early part of the year 
to stimulate business. He warned that 
if business were to slip again in 1955, 
additional tax cuts will be impera- 
tive. 

Meanwhile, the American Fair 
Trade Council bolted the doors at its 
annual meeting at the Waldorf As- 
toria to discuss an explosive issue— 
the much criticized McGuire act, 


which Fair Traders consider a bul- 
wark of American free enterprise. 
Council President John W. Anderson, 
who believes that “fair trade” is 
good for both the housewife and the 
retailer, predicted that “monopolists 
in the field of distribution may be 
expected to continue their relentless 
maneuvers to destroy fair trade.” 
But not everybody agreed with him. 
At a Columbia University seminar on 
small business problems, the owner 
of a New Orleans discount house took 
the other side of the debate. “There 
was a time in business,” he recalled, 
“when it was considered shrewd to 
get a good buy. Under fair trade you 
don’t have to know anything about 
business. You just have to get out the 
Red Book.” The U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, after questioning hundreds 
of top executives in the retail and 
wholesale business, concluded that 
discount houses had 18% of all retail 
trade and did about $25. million worth 
of business a year. 

But most retailers had something 
more immediate in mind as cold 
weather and Christmas approached. 
During October, customers bought 
$14.6 billion worth of retail goods. 
While this was a month-to-month 
increase, it was still some $329 mil- 
lion less than a year ago. Sales in 
department stores rose 4% last month 
but still showed a cumulative 2% de- 
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1954 


UNTIL RECENTLY, durable goods manufacturers have been burdened with 
heavy inventories. Recently, however, inventories have fallen off. Mean- 
while, hard goods manufacturers have been booking the heaviest volume of 
new orders in more than a year, a good sign that the economy is picking up. 
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cline for ‘the first ten months of 1954. 

The nation, by and large, also had 
more to spend. An average factory 
worker with three dependents was 
earning $71.86 a week, $66.78 of it 
take home pay. Although he did not 
make as much overtime as he had 
during the rearmament boom days of 
late 1952, he still could buy 2% more 
goods and services. For this year, the 
total annual personal income in the 
US. is tentatively computed at $287.5 
billion, and Americans will have 
plenty of “disposable” income after 
taxes, some $253 billion in all. While 
since 1939 wholesale prices have shot 
up 120% and the cost-of-living index 
has risen 93%, “disposable” income 
has soared 260%. 

One reason workers earned more 
this year is that there have been 
fewer strikes. Altogether, some 1.3 
million employges were involved in 
2,875 stoppages and lost 18 million 
man-days of work, a record postwar 
low. 

Quiet Pickup. One of the strongest 
signs of a pickup in business was an 
increase in orders for durable goods 
(see chart). After a 23% drop in fac- 
tory orders during the second half 
of the year, September orders reached 
$11.3 billion, the highest level in over 
a year. This was a 16% increase over 
the $10 billion worth placed in August. 


The economy brightened up in an- 
other quarter last month, as steel 
mills increased their operations to 77% 
of capacity. Shipments of steel totaled 
1.84 million tons the first week in No- 
vember. While a great deal of this 
was cold rolled steel for the auto- 
makers, the industry was not looking 
solely to Detroit for prosperity. With 
the upsurge in business, steelmen ex- 
pect that marginal users of their 
metal would shortly use up their in- 
ventories and start reordering in 
greater volume. Automakers con- 
tinued to be the big factor in the in- 
dustry’s rise but, pointed out a steel- 
maker, “You have to remember that 
cold rolled sheet, good as it is today, 
accounts for only about 20% of the 
industry’s capacity.” U.S. Steel’s 
Richard F. Sentner reached the con- 
clusion that in 1955 the steel indus- 
try would not do much better than 
it did this year. Big users of steel, 
the automen, builders, and machinery 
makers who buy 60% of output, he 
thought would order slightly less 
than this year. Only canmakers would 
place substantially larger orders. But 
total production, he estimated, would 
reach 92 million tons, vs. 86 million 
tons this year, with mills operating 
anywhere from 72% to 76% of ca- 
pacity. 

Two other big steel companies were 
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thinking of the future, too. Bethlehem 
Steel and Youngstown Sheet an 
Tube continued working on plans fo; 
a merger and ignored the Justice De. 
partment’s repeated warning that it 
would look with disfavor on any 
potential union. That did not bother 
Bethlehem’s Eugene G. Grace, who 
said that if the merger could be pre- 
vented legally, “then the law ought tp 
be changed quickly for the economic 
good of this country.” 


On the Up & Up. The coal industry 
gave signs of emerging from its two- 
year slump, thanks to increased orders 
from steel, auto and utility indus- 
tries. Though bituminous production 
reached 9 million tons in the last week 
of October, the increase did not do 
much to erase this year’s 17.5% slump 
in coal orders. However, coalmen 
expect to increase exports of coal to 
England and Europe, where coal 
shortages are becoming severe. 


The production surge across the 
nation was felt by the utility com- 
panies, as they met manufacturers 
demand for increased power. Last 
month, one week’s production hit a 
record 9.4 billion kilowatt-hours of 
electricity. Generators sped up as 
steel and automen called for more 
power from Pittsburgh to St. Louis. 
Electricity to the Tennessee Valley 
area also went up, as chilly weather 
set in and more electrical appliances 
and machinery went into use. Some 
of the chill from the “valley” carried 
over to Capitol Hill, where Democrats 
and Republicans clashed over the 
Dixon-Yates power contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This pro- 
vided for a private utility company, 
supplied with a generating plant by 
the government, to feed 600,000 kilo- 
watts into TVA power lines. Last 
month, as the pact was signed, one 
Democrat gloomily announced that 
“the fat is now in the fire,” and he 
girded himself for the big fight when 
the agreement comes up before Con- 
gress. 


As the power producers set new 
records, so did one of their chief users 
—the aluminum industry. In nine 
months’ time, aluminum men turned 
out 2.2 billion pounds of their metal, 
a bare 300 million pounds less than 
they produced during all of 1953. In 
the third quarter alone, they produced 
a record 743.6 million pounds of the 
light-weight metal. But nickel pro 
duction was by no means up to pal 
with aluminum, and the government 
made plans last month to boost pro 
duction of the vital ore. At its Nicare 
plant in Cuba, where 10% of the 
world’s nickel is mined, the Generdl 
Service Administration planned 
spend $43 million to boost production 
from 4,000 to 7,000 tons a day. 


Forbes 
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The Long Journey. Still one of the 
economy’s softest spots, freight car 
loadings dipped another 5.6% in the 
first week of November for a total of 
695,097 cars. Loadings of forest prod- 
ucts and grain were up, but livestock, 
ore and coke loading remained down. 
But the railroads got some long-range 
comfort last month from Richard L. 
Bowditch, board chairman of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. He predicted 
that by 1975 the railroads would han- 
dle 40% of the nation’s freight traf- 
fic, totaling some 800 billion ton-miles. 
Meanwhile, trucks would have a 30% 
chunk of the freight market. Airlines 
will carry a mere 1% of all freight, 
but almost all of the passenger trade. 

The airlines, however, did not seem 
at all worried. Instead, they were busy 
fling a brief with Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks, informing him that they 
were disturbed by the railroads’ con- 
tinued attempts to explain away bad 
business by shifting blame to the air- 
lines. The Air Transport Association 
pointed out that in 1953 only 8% of 
its total passenger mileage was flown 
under government subsidy, compared 
with 21% in 1951. And while the air- 
lines support the Federal Airways 
System by shouldering fuel and oil 
taxes, the railroads pay no such taxes 
over private ways. The ATA’s advice 
to railroadmen: Instead of trying to 
handicap competitors, spend more 
energy deciding profitable rates and 
practices. 

Around the country, construction 
maintained its fast pace, and some 
observers claimed it would not reach 
its peak until 1975. The Department of 
Commerce estimated that the nation’s 
bill for construction this year would 
reach $37 billion, nearly $2 billion 
more than 1253, with private construc- 
tion counting for much of the gain. 
Last month, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration established new regula- 
tions that will allow servicemen to 
buy homes valued up to $18,000 with 
only 5% down payment. FHA Com- 
missioner Norman P. Mason professed 
to be very pleased with this move, 
noted that it allowed “the man in 
wiform and his wife to move into 
their dream house before retiring.” 

In Washington, the Treasury De- 
partment began setting up some new 
tules of its own, these designed to 
keep foreign manufacturers from 
“dumping” their goods on the Amer- 
tan market. Anytime that Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey discovered for- 
“gn producers offering goods at 
materially less” than the general 
price received in other foreign mar- 
kets, the new regulations would allow 
him to slap harder duties on the im- 
ports. One department official report- 















































‘d that, with competition stiffening, 





complaints of dumping have grown. 

Meanwhile in Colorado, cattlemen 
set out last month to boost consump- 
tion of beef, which this year averaged 
79 pounds per person. They organized 
a fund to which they hoped every 
cattleman would contribute a dime for 
every head of cattle he owns. Their 
aim: a $5 million kitty with which to 
finance a national foundation to pub- 
licize beef products. 

Another person with a mission, last 
month, was Dutton Morehouse, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Financial Analysts Societies, who 
criticized a trend in industry’s annual 





reports at a meeting of the American 
Management Association. He was 
tired, he said, of “pretty” reports that 
substituted photographs for solid in- 
formation. The “comic book” sim- 
plicity of some companies’ annual re- 
ports, he said, is an insult to the stock- 
holders’ intelligence. The ideal annual 
report, said he, is one with clear, easy- 
to-read charts and figures, plus a full 
discussion of conditions in the industry 
that influence company operations. “It 
is unfortunate,” said Morehouse, “that 
many managements seem to ignore 
the fact that the stockholder is entitled 
to know the bad as well as the good.” 








How the New Tax Law 


can save you up to $2,000 
without risking a cent! 


HE tremendous 975-page new Eisenhower Tax Law opens up 
billions of dollars in new savings in the most far-reaching tax 


shake-up in half a century. 


Every type of deduction has been modified in some way—favoring 
practically every taxpayer—but THE NEW LAW IS RETROACTIVE 
TO LAST JANUARY AND IMMEDIATE ACTION IS NECESSARY 


TO ENSURE YOUR SAVINGS. 


To bring taxpayers their proper share 
of these new savings, the publishers of 
J. K. Lasser’s best-selling YOUR IN- 
COME TAX offer an unusual 6-month 
free-examination plan of guaranteed 
savings. 


Under this plan, the label below will 
bring you by return mail one of the 
first copies of the new 1955 YOUR 
INCOME TAX for 6 months’ free use 
without the slightest risk. You will find 
in this completely revised edition 2756 
approved ways to save under the new 
law, including many brand new savings 
that will add to your income; new de- 
ductions for child care and new job ex- 
penses; greater medical expense deduc- 
tions; new favorable treatment for re- 
tirement income, annuities, real estate 
investments; new deductions for sales- 
men and farmers, deductions for divi- 
dend income, and many more savings 
for every individual. 
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In addition, because even the tax 
forms you will fill out will be different, 
you'll receive entirely free a unique 16- 
page booklet of filled-in individual tax 
returns. This will save you endless time 
and headaches—and make certain you 
don’t overlook any savings. 


QF A tax-saving program of this size 
would ordinarily cost you $15 to $50— 
but the Filled-In Returns are yours free 
and the 1955 YOUR INCOME TAX is 
still only $1.95. 


Mail Label Below Today 
To Assure Your Tax Savings 
Under This Big New Law 


To obtain your free copy of the 16- 
page booklet of Filled-In Tax Returns 
and your first-press copy of Lasser’s 
new 1955 YOUR INCOME TAX fill in 
the label below and mail it with $1.95 
to Simon and Schuster, 
Publishers, Tax Dept. F-56, 
630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20. 
(N. Y. City residents please 
add 3% sales tax.) 


QF Under this unusual 
guarantee, you must save 
10 to 1,000 times the cost 
of the book or you can re- 
turn it any time up to April 
15, 1955, and receive full 
refund. Regardless of this, 
the Filled-In Tax Returns 
are yours to keep free. 
Please act today while 
copies are still available. 
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THE NEW TRANSISTOR holds great promise for the future. It’s a tiny, solid device about 
the size of a pea that will amplify electrical signals a thousandfold and do many things 
a vacuum tube can do. And more besides! Will require little space and little power, 


Nothing to break or wear out. This newest Transistor, also invented at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, although still in an experimental stage, has generated frequencies as high 
as 440 million cycles a second. An even higher range is possible. 
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( Actual size of new transistor) 


New Mighty Mite is a big step forward 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories 
newest Transistor opens the way 
to great progress in telephone 
service, radio and television and 
in military equipment. 


"Tue exciting possibilities of the 
Transistor have been brought closer 
to realization by an important 
development at Bell Laboratories. 


The big news is a new Transistor 
that has the advantages of previous 


types—plus its ability to operate at 
unusually high frequencies. 

Bell scientists, who invented the 
original Transistor more than five 
years ago, foresee an ever-widening 
field for this newest member of the 
Transistor family. 


In addition to many other uses in 
the telephone business, the new 
Transistor is expected to be used as 
an amplifier in Long Distance tele- 
phone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


In military equipment, it can be of 
tremendous importance to national 
defense. 

It brings nearer the day when tele 
vision sets will use tiny Transistors 
about the size of a pea instead of 
large array of vacuum tubes. 


There’s always something new 
coming along in the telephone bus 
ness. It’s by finding ways to do 
things better that the service geb 
better for more and more people. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





EXPANSION OF ECONOMY AHEAD 


In the heat of the political campaign many seem to have 
overlooked the tremendous significance of a speech made 
by the President just a week before the voters went to 
the polls. In this address, the President predicted that 
within the next ten years our present $456 bill -1-2 _ear 
economy would expand to a more than $500 billion- 

a-year economy. Was this merely a 
wild statement made for political 
reasons? Absolutely not. It does little 
more than project the rate of ex- 
pansion that we have enjoyed since 
1900 for another ten years. 

Just two or three _ illustrations 
of what such an expansion by 1964 
would mean: the average family’s 
earnings would be $3,000 more a 
year than now, with the dollar having the same purchas- 
ing power; it would mean an average working week of 
36 hours; it could mean an individual tax decline of al- 
most 20 per cent, with the Federal Government getting 
greater revenue because even at lower rates we would 
be paying far more in taxes on the far larger earnings. 
In this same speech, the President did not merely gram- 
matically outline a wondrous prospect—he announced 
his Administration’s determination to battle for its 
achievement. How? 

First, through enormous expenditures for vitally 
needed highways. A $10 billion blueprint has already 
been outlined for joint Federal, state and independent 
toll road undertakings. That program will be kicked off 
in January when the President asks Congress to authorize 
Federal insurance and other guarantees for road bonds. 

Second, the present Administration is aggressively 
dedicated to continue substantial expansion of home 
building by fullest use and broadening, where necessary, 
of present Federal housing laws and, in addition, a slum 
clearance program during the coming year that will in- 
volve use of $1.5 billion for loans and grants to cities that 
qualify. 

Third, careful “temperature ratings” of the economy so 
that the government’s vast fiscal policies can be used to 
counteract any extended economic slump. 

Perhaps one of the most important things not fully 
realized by many is the full assumption by a Republican 
Administration of the Government’s responsibility to keep 
the economy growing. The President—and with success 
to date—has built his policies on the encouragement of 
Private enterprise to do the job. But he has made it 
tepeatedly clear that the Government will take the lead- 
ership if the economy falters. 








President Eisenhower 



























December 1, 1954 


by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


A $500 billion-a-year economy is no pipe dream. At 
the rate of expansion in the last four or five decades, it 
could be reached in nother ten years and a Repub- 
lican President has dedicated his Administration to this 
goal, considering it a very practical, achievable objective. 
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AUTOMOBILES AND DEATH 


Most of the new automobile models are now unveiled, 
and in eye appeal they certainly live up to their build-up. 
Infinitely colorful, ever more powerful, they are bound 
to make many owners eager to trade their present cars 
for the glamorous new ones. It should be a vastly happier 
year for Chrysler and another fully satisfactory one for 
Ford and General Motors. 

But to one unfamiliar with engineering intricacies it 
is difficult to understand why some seemingly obvious 
safety features are not built into new cars. The daily 
highway blood bath which every 24 hours sends 105 
people to their death and 3,700 to the hospital, in recent 
years has reached fatality figures that surpass the total 
number of Americans killed in all our wars to date. 

Dr. Horace E. Campbell, in an address to the 50th An- 
nual Clinical Congress of the American College of Sur- 
geons last week, made some suggestions that certainly 
sound eminently sensible. Said he: 

“The manufacturers should design their cars with the 
idea foremost in mind that the machines might become 
involved in accidents in which human lives are at stake— 
they should design a car to crash.” He suggested four 
safety features which he claimed could be incorporated 
on a mass production basis at a cost of no more than $30 
a car, “much, much less than redesigning the hood once 
every year.” 

The features: (1) “Front seats so tightly anchored to 
the frame they would withstand the deceleration force 
of 40 times the force of gravity; (2) a ‘crash panel’ to re- 
place the present instrument panel which would be made 
of ‘at least’ four inches of a plastic foam; (3) doors se- 
cured by at least three lugs—in the manner of airplane 
doors—that could not pop open upon impact; (4) safety 
belts for all seat positions.” 

The automotive industry has devoted enormous sums 
developing safer automobiles—better brakes, all-steel 


bodies, shatter-proof glass, and so forth. But the steady, 
sickening total of highway dead clearly establishes that 
much needs to be done. Surgeon Campbell says his sug- 
gestions would cut the death and injury toll in automobile 
accidents by 80 per cent. Even if it is only half that it 
would save 15,320 lives a year and keep 540,000 people 








out of the hospitals. . . ..And even if it is only 10 per cent 
it would save 3,830 lives and keep 135,000 from injury. 
Unless there are many obvious reasons clear to those who 
know the business as to why Dr. Campbell’s suggestions 
are impractical, next year’s models should add such far- 
reaching safety features to the enormous engineering and 
eye-appealing achievements incorporated this year. 
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SUFFERING FROM SUCCESS 


In the course of busy, hectic traveling through five 
European countries, I had numerous contacts with the 
American Express Company. To the traveler abroad, this 
company’s offices in the key cities throughout the world 
are usually far more important even than American 
Embassies and Consulates—reservations, money, mail, 
purchases, shipping, and every one 
of the multitudinous daily needs of 
travelers thousands of miles from 
home are this company’s forte. But 
my experiences this time were 
mixed, occasionally most disappoint- 
ing. 

With more thousands of Amer- 
icans touring every year, American 
Express is annually setting new rev- 
enue records. As the only company with such large, fully- 
staffed, extensive offices everywhere, it has a sort of 
“monopoly,” a success achieved by vision and hard work. 
Its officers, in the building-up of the company under 
Ralph Reed, developed through years of experience 
genuine “know-how” for solving expeditiously the big 
problems and the trivial problems of harassed travelers. 
But today success seems to be sapping the very qualities 
which brought it about. 

For instance, in Frankfurt I had to send a very lengthy, 
costly cable and sought to “charge it” to what had become 
quite an account with the company. Lacking a specific 
credit with that specific office, it developed that I must ask 
the Vice-President in charge of Germany for American 
Express. This fellow returned from luncheon a little a:ter 
three and, despite my wallet full of credentials, refused 
in surly fashion with these words: “We only deal in cash 
on the barrelhead.” This new policy may be news to Mr. 
Reed. A travel-writer classmate told me that in certain 
cities, because of the American Express prestige, kick- 
backs to the company employees by certain stores on 
purchases made by Americans flourish in return for 
recommendations. In many of their offices, this smug 
attitude of the top men—as in Frankfurt—is reflected in 
the indifferent, bureaucratic-like treatment accorded by 
personnel in the other departments. 

The unpleasant and disappointing experiences, however, 
were highlighted by the vivid contrast accorded in the 
company’s London and Rome offices where the operations 
were carried on in the manner that has made this com- 
pany throughout the years such an indispensable friend 
for Americans abroad. 

Success sometimes can be the undoing of management. 
The top executives of the home office of this unique 
giant may be unaware of what is happening in their 
far-flung operations, because the profits keep mounting. 
But so will the competition if some of the dry rot isn’t 
promptly and properly treated. 





Ralph T. Reed 











HOW NOT TO LAND A JOB 


Recently a top executive in our organization had | 
casion to advertise for a new secretary and a great r 
replies were received. In sorting out the applications, 
is it always easy to place certain ones in a “Rejected” 
others as “Possibilities” and a few in the “First Choj 
category? 

Here is a shining example of HOW NOT TO GE 
JOB: 

In listing eight different jobs in ten years, one app 
gave these reasons for leaving a few of them: 



























































“Left to get married but later changed my mind.” 
nervous strain wasn’t worth the small salary.” “They 
me to work Saturday mornings and this I didn’t care to} 
“Necessary to work on Saturdays; so I left.” “. . . put me 
a 60-day leave of absence. until they could transfer meq 
in the interim I had found another position.” 
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Other statements in other applications which broug 
an immediate rejection: 








“I insist on being more than a typist and taker of notes” 





“I am seeking a job which offers more money as well a 
more satisfactions of a less concrete nature.” [What does this 
last mean?] * 


“ 
. 






QUALITIES: Intelligence, versatility, accuracy, imagi- 
nation, efficiency, apperception, responsibility, perseverance, 
initiative, adaptability, tact, discretion, integrity, loyalty, 
humor.” [Wow—all in one person!]* 


“This is not the formal reply necessary to your ad.. 
But I returned from Europe only Saturday and have not been 
able to assemble necessary papers .. .” 


“I am well-read, well-informed, alert, pleasant but most 
efficient.” [Why the “but”? ]* 





Comp 


Notwithstanding that the advertisement quite clearly Wr in 


said: “State present salary and salary desired and enclose 
complete résumé,” many applications did not comply 
with these requirements, and were automatically rejected. lowin; 

Here are extracts from one or two letters in .the§jTo pr 
“Possibilities” and “First Choice” categories: 








vanla 
“Because of many years as Executive Secretary to top 
echelon, I feel I can qualify. . . . My diversified experience, 
coupled with energy, self-reliance and aptitude, has equipped 
me to accept responsibility and to work independently with 
intelligence and foresight. Although I have gone into consider- 
able detail in attached résumé, may I have personal interview 
to substantiate these statements and answer your questions’ 
.. Availability: Upon reasonable notice to present employer.’ 
[Last statement appeals to a prospective employer.]* 





“What I can do for you: Gal Friday your plans so that 3 
great deal of work and responsibility is taken off your s‘ul- 
ders; take your stenography accurately . ; do your typing ” 
rapidly and efficiently ... ; keep your working day operating 0 
smoothly and productively . . . With an initial salary requife- 





ment of $.... per week (my present salary) it is my inter- 

tion to join an aggressive, quality publishing organization .. 

one in which I can grow, remain, and help build.” — 
And this one got the job: is 


“For many weeks I have been reading the advertisement $21 
looking for a publisher who is looking for a secretary. Today W 
it was there and I hope I am the young lady for whom yo 4 
are looking. . . . As you will note from the enclosed résumé, 4 
I have had considerable experience in the publishing field - .: | 
I believe $...... would be a fair starting salary. ...I Ww 
appreciate very much being granted an interview "and cal 
come at any time. .. . Enclosed is a self-addressed envelop 
for your reply.” 













* Editor's Comments. 


Forbes Decey 
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DIGGING GYPSUM 


UPSTART 


National Gypsum’s Melvin Baker admits he is “‘just a 


salesman.”” But he has built a $125 million-a-year busi- 


ness up from scratch against some mighty competition. 


As chairman of the National Gypsum 
Company, Melvin H. Baker, 69, is a 
staunch admirer of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who helped popularize use of 
gypsum as a fertilizer literally by al- 
lowing grass to grow under his feet. 
To prove its virtues, Franklin spaded 
gypsum into the soil of his Pennsyl- 
vania pasture land in a careful pat- 
tern. Then he sowed the field with 
tlover seed. Not long afterward, his 
neighbors observed a message stand- 
ing out in bold relief amid the clover: 
LAND PLASTER USED HERE—BEN FRANK- 
UN. 

Baker, who helped found his com- 
pany 29 years ago, has let no grass 
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grow up under his feet following in 
Franklin’s footsteps. So successfully 
has he done so that National has be- 
come the nation’s second-largest gyp- 
sum producer and a powerful rival 
to famed United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, which three decades ago had 
virtually no serious competition. 
Looks Easy. In some respects, noth- 
ing could be easier than to get into 
the gypsum business. Like sulfur, 
gypsum is relatively easy to mine, 
comparatively simple to process into 
consumer goods, and withal a very 
profitable commodity. It is also 
eminently in demand, not merely as a 
fertilizer but also for a wide range of 


other uses such as simulated snow in 
Hollywood, a water hardener in brew- 
eries, and as a molding agent in 
dental clinics. But by far gypsum’s 
biggest use is in construction, as the 
main ingredient in plaster, wallboard 
and lath. 

Yet the rise of National Gypsum is 
undeniably a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Although gypsum deposits in 
the U.S. are abundant, occurring in 
two wide north-south strips across 
the western and midwest states, and 
in a recently discovered area in In- 
diana, marketing gypsum nationally 
in the face of well-entrenched com- 
petition is an extremely difficult job. 
Building supply houses have long- 
time ties with U.S. Gypsum. So do 
consumers. Moreover, as the first in 
the field, U.S. Gypsum’s plants are 
more strategically sited than Nation- 
al’s, a competitive advantage of no 
little importance since gypsum is a 
bulky commodity and freight is an 
important cost factor. 

Nevertheless, ever since it first 
opened for business in 1925, National 
Gypsum has been overhauling US. 
Gypsum by leaps and bounds. By 
1937, National’s sales were 25% as 
large as U.S. Gypsum’s; in 1945, they 
were 40% as large; last year, they 
were 60% as large. Between them, the 
two companies today account for 
roughly 80% of the American gypsum 
market, with Certain-Teed Products, 
Celotex Corp. and smaller local cut- 
fits splitting the balance. 

In the postwar construction boom, 
National might have continued to 
grow almost without trying to. Gyp- 
sum has been, and still is, in short 
supply. Baker, however, has exploited 
his ovportunity for all it is worth. As 
a result, over the past four years 
National’s sales increased almost 
twice as fast as have those of its 
three major competitors. While Cer- 
tain-Teed’s sales have risen 42% since 
1949, Celotex’s 56%, and U.S. Gyp- 
sum’s 41%, National Gypsum’s have 
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risen nearly twice as fast, 97%. 
Sidelines. Not all of this increase has 
been accounted for by gypsum prod- 
ucts. Both National and U.S. Gypsum 
sell much else besides, including paint 
and asbestos-cement roofing and sid- 
ing. U.S. Gypsum also handles as- 
phalt roofing and siding, which Na- 
tional does not. But gypsum products 
comprise the bulk of both companies’ 
sales. In the case of National Gypsum, 
it is about 55%, and in the case of U.S. 
Gypsum, about 65%. Thus U.S. Gyp- 
sum’s Chairman Clarence Shaver 
staunchly denies that National Gyp- 
sum has been increasing its share of 
the gypsum market at the expense of 
his company and also doubts that the 
smaller gypsum producers have been 
losing ground to National. His con- 
tention is that the competing com- 
panies’ share of the gypsum market 
is fairly well stabilized, and that Na- 
tional Gypsum’s sales increase is at- 
tributable to ventures into other lines. 
On the face of it, this seems to be 
a reasonable explanation, and one not 
likely to be confuted by actual gyp- 
sum sales figures, which are kept a 
tightly guarded secret. In recent years, 
Baker has made a notable effort to- 
ward diversification. For one thing, 
he has expanded his paint line. That 
came about two years ago, when 
National acquired the Wesco Water- 
paints Co. National had long had a 
small “kitchen stove” paint mixing 
operation, but only recently has paint 
become a real factor in its earnings. 
Baker has also branched out into 
asbestos products, last year picked 
up two established producers, Smith 
Asbestos Co. and Asbestone Co. Last 
year, National’s asbestos business ac- 
counted for almost $10 million of its 
$17.7 million gain in sales, a fact that 


would seem to bear out Shaver’s line 
of argument. 

Fast Pace. All the available evi- 
dence, however, tends to support the 
conclusion that National has indeed 
succeeded in capturing a larger share 
of the gypsum business. By Forses’ 
estimate, paint and asbestos have sup- 
plied only $25 million of National’s 
$41 million increase in sales since 
1950, the rest coming from increased 
sales of gypsum products and oldline 
staples. Excluding this $25 million, 
National’s volume has still risen faster 
than U.S. Gypsum’s. Altogether, 
National’s sales have risen 21% in 
the past four years, U.S. Gypsum’s 
11%. Since gypsum products are the 
fastest growing segment of both com- 
panies’ business, the conclusion that 
National has succeeded in enlarging 
its share of the market is almost in- 
escapable. 

In doing so, National has undoubt- 
edly benefited from the fact that gyp- 
sum has long been in tight supply. In 
the face of shortages, many dealers 
who previously carried one brand 
have taken on others to assure them- 
selves of adequate stocks. This shift 
has hurt U.S. Gypsum most. Since it 
had more dealers to start with than 
anyone else, it had more to lose. Thus 
whatever hedging on gypsum sup- 
plies there has been at the retail level 
has tended to favor National and the 
other smaller producers. 

Another factor in National’s favor 
has been U.S. Gypsum’s reluctance to 
expand in the midst of the postwar 
economic boom. Still dominant in U.S. 
Gypsum councils is the economic pes- 
simism of its longtime chairman, now 
director, Sewell Avery, who has been 
a constant advocate of caution. As a 
result, the great bulk of U.S. Gyp- 





WHILE it took such things as the 
walls of Levittown to make a big 
business out of gypsum, the min- 
eral itself is older than the walls of 
Jericho. In fact, the ancient Egyp- 
tians cemented their massive pyra- 
mids together with it. 

From the Nile Valley to Long 
Island is a long jump, but a prof- 
itable one. Thanks to the abun- 
dance of gypsum deposits in the 
U. S. and the ease with which they 
can be mined, both National Gyp- 
sum and United States Gypsum 
find uncommonly handsome profit 
margins in processing it. 

For example, it costs just $2.25 
for National Gypsum to ship a ton 
of crude gypsum from its Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia, mine south- 





PHARAOHS AND SUBURBS 


ward to New York. After process- 
ing (grinding, baking and moisten- 
ing), the initial ton of gypsum is 
sandwiched between two layers of 
paper (cost: roughly $3.75) to form 
about 1000 square feet of 4%” wall- 
board, with a wholesale value of 
$43. Not all of this, of course, is 
profit. Labor costs and deprecia- 
tion probably chew up about $14 
of this sum, with freight, selling 
costs and overhead soaking up an- 
other $14.75. But, before taxes, 
National Gypsum is left with an 
estimated $8.25, or about 20% of 
the dealers’ $43 cost. As many less 
fortunate manufacturers will quick- 
ly testify, that 20% is an uncom- 
mon profit ratio, even if it does 
come from common rock. 
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sum’s capital expenditures in 


years has gone into modernization oi 
existing plants and distribution facil- 
ities instead of into new ones. Mean- 
while, National has gone $28 million 
into debt, an amount equal to 28% 
of its present capitalization, to build 


new plant. 


This difference in philosophy, how- 
ever, has probably hurt U.S. Gypsum 
very little. As a relative upstart D 
the gypsum business, National has 
had to expand or fall behind; US. 
Gypsum, with its massive production 
capacity, has not. Nevertheless, Baker 
owes a great deal to U.S. Gypsums 
conservative expansion policy. Givel 
a more aggressive attitude on Big 
Gypsum’s part, National, in order 
keep up with expanding postwar mal- 
kets, might conceivably have beet 
put under competitive stress bey: 


its resources. 


Uphill. National’s Baker, howeve! 
has found it an uphill fight all te 
way. For one thing, Baker is f 
to exert far more effort for each dollat 
of sales than is U.S. Gypsum’s Shave 
Last year, each of U.S. Gypsum’s 600 
salesmen booked an average of $324; 
300 in orders; National Gypsum’s 400 
only $292,30) 
apiece. By December, Baker had & 
panded his active sales force 10% 


salesmen averaged 
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has followed it up since then with 
another 8% increase. The result has 
been an unavoidable rise in National’s 
cost of sales. In this respect, National 
had already been operating at a dis- 
advantage. Since 1949, U.S. Gypsum’s 
selling costs have averaged only 9.8%, 
and have remained relatively stable. 
Meanwhile, National’s have steadily 
increased from 9.7% to 12.3%. One 
effect has been to reduce National’s 
pretax profit margins (see chart). 
This fact has not been lost on Baker, 
who can spot the gist of a six-column, 



















































































, statistic-spotted operations report in 

, about the time it takes him to whip 
out his tortoise-shell reading glasses. 
It was the primary reason behind 
National’s diversification into paint 
and asbestos products. Since both are 
marketed through the same channels 
as National’s gypsum products, Baker 
hopes it will enable his salesmen to 
book a larger volume of business on 
each call. “It also,” he remarks, “gives 

~~ Bus a potentially larger volume of 
sales on every new house that is 
put up.” 

IM Securing a firm position in either 
sideline, however, is a long-term job, 
and a difficult one. This is less true, 

=e ® perhaps, in asbestos than it is in paint. 

| § Asbestos is sold in what the industry 
regards as “orderly” markets, and 

'*s,] § generally on comfortable profit mar- 
gins. 

3 Paint, however, is not. Except for 

, the large, integrated paint companies 

ecent (| Which make their own pigments, most 

‘on off Paint companies can get by with 

facil- @ telatively little capital. Consequently, 

Miean- @ most major markets are crowded with 

nillion§ [cal producers, many of whom tend 

» 28%, 0 solve their recurring inventory 

build Problems by cutting prices at the 
drop of a painter’s cap. 

how-§ Baker is quick to admit that his 

ypsum™ "ew paint business might conceivably 

art ing sult in dilution of National’s con- 








solidated profit margin. But he also 
points out that “The cash we get from 
sales of paint is cash that we could 
hot otherwise have got out of our 
existing facilities.” Another attractive 
feature, he observes, is that “We turn 
oer our paint investment more than 
twice a year. In gypsum, we turn it 
over only once.” 

Integration. Baker’s main attention, 
however, is directed towards achiev- 
ig a greater degree of integration in 

gypsum operations. Very mark- 
edly, National is dependent upon out- 
Side sources of supply in ways that 
ts big competitor is not. In view of 
the fact that U.S. Gypsum was a giant 
When National was still a stripling, 

of course is not surprising. Baker, 
Owever, seems determined to catch 
up with his rival in degree of integra- 
ion, or bust in the attempt. 

At first glance, this might seem to be 
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a determination to throw away a big 
advantage. Overall, last year Na- 
tional Gypsum rang up about $1.40 
in sales for each dollar invested in 
gross property; U.S. Gypsum, inte- 
grated from mine to warehouse, 
brought in only $1.31. But the cash 
value of integration is written large 
all over Big Gypsum’s income sheet. 
Last year, it spent only 43% of its 
sales proceeds to buy raw materials. 
Less-integrated National Gypsum had 
to spend 55%, a cost difference which 
explains more than anything else why 
Baker’s pretax profit margins have so 
consistently taken second place to 
those of his bigger rival. This gap, 
Baker is determined to narrow. 





NATIONAL’S BAKER: 
no easy conquest 


Take, for example, the very im- 
portant item of paperboard. By adding 
a fourth paper mill at Pryor, Okla- 
homa, last year, Baker thereby be- 
came completely independent of out- 
side sources for that vital material. 
He estimates the cost savings from 
four mills at a cool $5 million a year. 
But this does not put the two gypsum- 
makers on even terms. Baker still 
buys his paper bags on the outside, 
and pays some $300,000 a year for that 
gap in National’s integration. 

Geography Lesson. Lack of integra- 
tion is not the only strain on National 
Gypsum’s profits. Baker frankly ad- 
mits that U.S. Gypsum’s plants are in 
many cases better situated in rela- 
tion to its markets than his own are. 
What this means in terms of profits 
is illustrated by National’s none too 
enviable position in the midwestern 
and south-central markets. Last year, 
National had to foot roughly $600,000 
in extra freight bills to keep its sales- 
men competing on even terms with 
U.S. Gypsum’s in those areas. In the 
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midwest, a rich building material 
market, National has three plants, U.S. 
Gypsum has five. 

Obviously this is not the sort of 
situation that sales-minded Melvin 
Baker will be content to live with 
very long. After several years of 
prowling, his men stumbled on a new 
gypsum deposit, strategically located 
at Shoals, Ind. Far from emitting cries 
of triumph, Baker threw a blanket of 
silence over the whole subject. When 
local farmers asked his drilling crews 
what they were doing, they were giv- 
en an assortment of replies ranging 
all the way from word that they were 
seeking the Java Ape Man’s fossil, to 
the news that they were drilling for 
oil. In the end, however, J.S. Gypsum 
caught on and began buying up acre- 
age in the area on its own. Ruberoid 
did not lag far behind. 

Push Button. This prospect of com- 
petition does not perturb Baker, who 
believes that there is more than 
enough demand to be filled from the 
new-found deposits. Altogether, Na- 
tional is spending $7 million on the 
new mines and plant, which will get 
into operation sometime next year. 
National has also earmarked another 
$7 million for exploiting a newly un- 
earthed gypsum deposit near Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. A highly automatic push- 
button operation, it will be expensive 
to start, but economical in operation. 

Baker’s optimism about his Can- 
adian mine is not based solely on 
its automaton prospects. Unlike his 
Dingwall mine, near Cape Breton, 
which is weathered-in five months a 
year, the new one can be worked all 
year long. Baker expects that his $7 
million investment there will produce 
$1 million a year in savings. 

There is, however, still another 
balance sheet item in which USS. 
Gypsum looks better than National: 
inventories. Here the new Canadian 
mine may be of help. Whereas Baker’s 
inventories at the end of last year 
stood at 12% of sales, U.S. Gypsum’s 
stood at just 8.4%. What is more, 
Baker’s inventory ratio has averaged 
13% over the past five years against 
U.S. Gypsum’s 8%. One reason is 
National’s need, soon to be elimi- 
nated, of stockpiling enough gypsum 
at Dingwall during the warm months 
to see it through the months the mine 
is shut down. 

The Cash Pile. Despite his inventory 
position, however, Baker is not short 
of cash. For the past two years, Na- 
tional’s ready cash, some $23.2 million 
at year’s end, has totaled a rather 
handsome 21% of total assets. This of 
course is hardly comparable to U‘S. 
Gypsum’s $82.7 million in hard cash, 
an amount equal to about 37% of its 
total assets. In U.S. Gypsum’s case, 
given Sewell Avery’s philosophy of 
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caution, so much idle money is not 
survrising. 

But what does Baker, with his fe- 
verish passion for growth, want with 
so much cash? “We have borrowed,” 
says he, “all this money to put up all 
this plant. If anything happens, we 
will be in a position to pay off our 
debt painlessly and quickly.” But, he 
adds, “If I did not have all that money 
in the bank, maybe I could not afford 
to be so optimistic.” 

The fact is, however, that lack of 
this kind of cash did not prevent 
Baker from expanding boldly in the 
gloomy Thirties. He also plunged un- 
hesitatingly into expansion right after 
the war, when many a more cautious 
industrial counterpart sat nervously 
on his hands. Probably the best ex- 
planation for Baker’s untypical abun- 
dance of cash is that given by 
National’s financial vice-president, 
Charles Masters. National, Masters 
explains, just did not realize how good 
things were really going to be and 
was not prepared for the cash tide 
that has poured in from earnings 
since 1950. National had based its 
plans on the assumption that there 
would be an average of one million 
annual housing starts over the suc- 
ceeding few years. Baker was sur- 
prised, albeit pleasantly, by the esti- 
mated 1.2 million developing this year. 
_ Judging from the past, it would not 
seem likely that National will long 
remain in so heavily liquid a cash 
position. “You take a look at us next 
year,” smiles Masters, tapping the 
cash column on his balance sheet, “and 
you will see something else again.” 
Masters, of course, has in mind the 
$10 million cash drain for this year’s 
capital investments and the even 
higher amount earmarked for 1955. 

The Man. Whatever Baker finally 
does with his cash hoard, there is 
little chance that he will use it simply 
to maintain National’s status quo. A 


salesman to the core, he is only happy 
when he has new territories to invade 
and new ways to battle his competi- 
tion. It was selling that first attracted 
young Mel Baker when he left the 
small Baptist-run College of Carson 
Newman in his native Tennessee to 
work for a hardware auctioneer. It 
was selling, too, that led him into 
National Gypsum and catapulted him 
into the presidency in 1928. “Maybe,” 
muses Baker, “I can’t do anything 
else. But I can sure whip up enthu- 
siasm in people.” It was the talent 
for selling that enabled Mel Baker to 
talk a group of tight-fisted invest- 
ment trust officials into helping him 
finance the insulation board plant he 
had decided to start in the 1930s. 

To such a man, retirement does not 
come easy. Though he talks freely 
enough about “spending more time in 
my Florida home” and has stepped 
out of the presidency, Baker is still 
undeniably the boss at National Gyp- 
sum, quite noticeably talks of retire- 
ment in a rather ambiguous fashion. 
In one breath he speaks of dropping 
out of harness. In the next, and with 
far more bounce, he vows that “I 
will be with this company in one ca- 
pacity or another as long as I am 
physically competent. The National 
Gypsum Company is my baby.” 

This determination is comforting to 
Wall Streeters, some of whom worry 
about what will happen to National 
Gypsum when Baker finally hands all 
the reins to his subordinates. Its quar- 
ter century of growth has by no means 
ended National Gypsum’s problems. 
In this year’s building boom, United 
States Gypsum with its greater plant 
capacity boosted its sales 11% in the 
first nine months. Baker was able to 
boost his only 7%, to $93.5 million. 
Big Gypsum also easily kept its lead 
in profits, increasing it pretax profit 
margin from 27.2% to 30%. National 
Gypsum’s rose from 19% to 21.4%. 
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Things to Come. Though still we 
behind U.S. Gypsum, Baker has fe 
sure enough of National’s positi 
this year to boost dividends to $1 
per share, up from $1.40 last yeu 
Even this handsome increase, however, 
meant that National was paying oy 
only about 50% of earnings. Nor i 
it very likely that this rate of pay. 
out will change significantly in th 
immediate future. Baker still talk 
incessantly of growth, and when lh 





mentions it, his thoughts tend to wan. - 
der wistfully to U.S. Gypsum’s uf mot 
challenged dominance in the boomin jas 
West Coast gypsum market, and ti troj 
Canada, where Big Gypsum already 39 | 
has a foothold. Until Baker ges ang 
around to working National’s unde and 
veloped gypsum holdings in Califor. gre\ 
nia, he will be unable to lock hom par 
there with U.S. Gypsum because off Tho 
prohibitive freight rates. Meanwhile of jt 
he is busy boosting the capacity of oro, 
his East Coast mills by a third. ray’ 

“We try,” Baker says of Nationals 4. , 
dividends, “to pay out as close to 508 Bud 


of earnings as we can. But this is y 


























not a fixed policy. Nothing is fixed} 495; 
around here except a desire to make ¢14¢ 
money.” For investors, who have bid 1495( 
National Gypsum common up fron wa; 
20%4, the year’s low, to a recent 49 aut, 
this pragmatic policy, however, seem indy 
to be eminently acceptable. day’ 
and 
CREDIT man 
qumppenatvenn Mur 
THE FIRST 100 YEARS with 
Wiru public savings at an all-time high, om 
some of the big savings repositories = 
notably the great insurance com- ith 
panies, are sometimes having trouble ee 
finding profitable uses for all the bil- - 
lions entrusted to them. Last month, th 
the $11.5 billion Prudential Insurance ge 
Company of America put some of its Di 
cash to work in a single $126 millio ” 
lump. And thereby it presented ¢ 
dramatic act of confidence in the fu-§ PTE 
ture of the U.S. In lending the money af 
to Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp, ne 
Prudential told the recently-merged - 
$570 million chemical-maker _ thet 
there was no need to hurry getting “™" 
the money back. Due date: 2054. Tk 
Olin-Mathieson intends to use th™ % 1 
money to prepay some 20-year trou 
25-year notes now held by three it thro 
surance companies. Then, if it choos Mur 
to, it can convert the debt to Pr- Mac 
dential into shorter-term notes fog ‘to 
earlier repayment. Or Olin-Mathiesugg 58 
can keep the money for the full cet Mur 
tury if it wants to. Priv 
Actually this was not the first tim = 


mighty Prudential has lent similar big 
sums for long terms to top-n0ol e 
borrowers. Other recent 100-ye 










Prudential loans: $100 million to IBM "m 
$250 million to Chrysler. ey 
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AUTO PARTS 











Ever since the days of the Pierce- 
Arrow, the Auburn and the Hup- 
mobile, the Murray Corp. of America 
has been as much a part of the De- 
troit scene as Vernor’s ginger ale. In 







ning 







ead) 30 years of building bodies, fenders 
Ses and chassis frames, assembling coil 
a and zig-zag seating units, Murray 
ifor- 





grew into one of the most important 
parts suppliers in the auto industry. 
Though it ranked only 17th (in terms 
of its 1952 assets: $56.3 million) on the 
crowded roster of partsmakers, Mur- 
rays body business alone was almost 
as extensive as that of Briggs and 
Budd. 

Yet for all its apparent success (in 
1951 it scored record net sales of 
$140.7 million, a fat $20,000,000 over 
1950), Murray knew, as early as World 
War II, that it was not long for the 
auto parts world. In the volatile auto 
industry, Murray had learned that to- 
day’s vendor was about as permanent 
and secure as yesterday’s fender. Like 
many a fellow vendor, a good 90% of 
Murray’s body business was tied up 
with one car maker. Yet it had no 
contract and could not submit com- 
petitive bids on a given job, instead 
had to negotiate prices directly. Even 
with a fat order on hand, it could 
never be sure that its services might 
be suddenly dispensed with alto- 
gether. 

During the war, however, Murray 
got its first taste of how it feels to 
be versatile. In turning out 5,000 
precision-built P-47 wings, 2,500 outer 
wings for the B-29 and 10,000 wings 
and nacelles for the B-17, Murray 
learned enough about diversification 
to begin thinking about its own post- 
war future. 

The Range Rider. In the first year 
of peace, Murray had nothing but 
trouble, dropping $530,000 in the 
throes of reconversion. But after that 
Murray, like a dedicated Bernarr 
Macfadden, not only charged anew 
into building bodies, but began flex- 
ing muscles it never knew it had. 
Murray plunged into appliances, built 
private-brand gas and electric ranges, 





























































































































st timl—™ Steel kitchens, cabinets and sinks, as 
ilar big™ Well as plumbing work. The entire 
,-notdil™ line caught on so well that Murray 
0-yee an putting them out under its own 
o IBM "ame. The ranges were particularly 

Popular (Murray sold 110,000 of them 

‘0 Montgomery Ward). But when 
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MURRAY’S MOVE 


A onetime, bigtime auto parts vendor, the Murray 
Corp. of America finds diversified peace and profits 
in everything from pinsetters to the kitchen sink. 


other rangemakers flocked to get into 
the act, Murray wisely got out, con- 
centrating on the kitchen and plumb- 
ing equipment. 

Two years ago, though still duti- 
fully attending to its auto business, 
Murray continued down the diversi- 
fication path, buying up all the capital 
stock of Cleveland’s Triplex Screw 
Co. (nuts, bolts, rivets). Last year it 
pulled out its biggest plum when it 
plunked down $16,000,000 for plumb- 
ing supplier Eljer Co. of Ford City 
(Pa.)_ lock, stock and bathtubs. 

Meanwhile, just as Murray had ex- 
pected, the big automakers began 
making their own parts. Last April, 
Kaiser Motors switched its Willys 
business from Murray to its own plant 
in Toledo. By summer, Hudson Motors 
was also taking away its Jet orders 
from Murray, turning them over to 
American Motors’ Nash works in Wis- 
consin. 

The Prophet. Such wholesale deser- 
tion might well have brought another 
body builder to its knees. But not 
Murray, whose tough, able President 
Byron Clinton (“Bud”) Gould had 
shrewdly called the turn and ordered 
the search for better baskets in which 
to put Murray’s eggs. With Triplex 
and Eljer pitching in additional earn- 
ings, Murray turned in sales of $109,- 





000,000 in fiscal 1953, a muscular $28,- 
000,000 more than im. 1952. 

What remained last year was for 
Murray to rid itself of its big, burden- 
some 3,000,000-sq. ft. body plant, and 
get out of the uncertain body business 
for good. Last month Murray’s Gould 
turned in his company’s annual report 
for fiscal 1954. It showed net sales of 
$112,700,000 and earnings close to 
$6,000,000, almost $2,000,000 better 
than 1953. Its pretax net per share, 
$11.64, was the third highest in Mur- 
ray’s history, while its $2 dividend was 
awarded for the 14th consecutive year. 
Said President Gould: “We look ahead 
with confidence to the long range 
future.” 

Murray’s confident President Gould 
was born in Philadelphia in 1901, the 
son of a Welsh blacksmith. An ap- 
prentice machinist in 1919, he went to 
school (Drexel Institute), emerged an 
engineer and went to work for Budd 
in 1925, where he made his way up to 
foreman, superintendent and indus- 
trial engineer. In 1931, he moved to 
Chicago’s Hall Printing Co. as an 
engineer, in 1935 became a manage- 
ment engineer, and later a partner 
for Manhattan’s Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison. Gould came to Murray 
seven years later, rose swiftly from 
assistant to the president to a vice 
presidency, directorship and finally, 
in 1947, the presidency. 

Like Dwight Eisenhower, whom he 
met at the Augusta National, Presi- 
dent Gould depends on golf for re- 
laxation. Whenever possible he leaves 
his sleek, modern office for a few 
rounds at Detroit’s Golf Club. “Golf 
for me,” says he, “is an outlet. I have 
no interest in yachting, hunting, fish- 
ing or even driving a car.” (Gould has 
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also washers, pinsetters and the kitchen sink 


neither a yacht, a gun or a rod; does 
own a 54 Lincoln.) 

Profits in Pins. This year, Gould has 
already warned his stockholders that 
Murray’s earnings will doubtless re- 
flect the loss of some $48,000,000 in 
body business and defense work. The 
only auto business Murray has left is 
chassis frames for Ford, Ford of Can- 
ada, Dodge and Mercury, while its 
defense contracts (wings for North 
American’s Sabre-jet, components for 
the C-119 Flying Boxcar and Wright 
Sapphire jet engines) are fast running 
out. 

But by beefing up Murray’s diver- 
sified companies and promoting all of 
their products up to and including the 
kitchen sink, President Gould sees a 
bright future ahead. Right now Mur- 
ray is working on two promising proj- 
ects: 1) the first fully automatic 
washer-dryer-ironer for the home 
market; 2) a contract with bowling 
equipment maker Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender, under which Murray will 
invest $7,000,000 to tool up, build and 
develop automatic pinsetting machines. 

Business-minded Bud Gould knows 
that the pinsetter operation will not 
begin to contribute to Murray’s earn- 
ings for some time, but he is as con- 
fident as Ben Hogan on a fairway that 
“this business will make a major con- 
tribution . . . in the years to come.” 
Similarly, he expects the Eljer divi- 
sion, now the third largest plumbing- 
ware producer in the U.S., and Triplex 
to add handsomely to Murray’s profits. 

Now fast becoming a holding com- 
pany of no little consequence, Murray 
has served notice to U.S. industry 
that from now on it will have its eyes 
open for potentially profitable prop- 
erties. Says President Gould: “We 
have the money and the ideas... . 
We’re wide open.” 


MURRAY’S “BUD” GOULD: 


MARTIN B-61 MATADOR PILOTLESS BOMBER 


AIRCRAFT 





FEAST AFTER FAMINE 


After seven long years as the ugly duckling 
of the aircraft industry, Glenn L. Martin ha 
made a dramatic comeback, resumed dividends. 


_ For the past year, the nation’s plane- 


makers have been flying high; so 
have aircraft shares. None, however, 
has so dramatically gained altitude 
in investors’ eyes as Glenn L. Martin, 
long the ugly duckling of the industry. 
Last month, Martin’s President George 
M. Bunker took his planemaker out 
of that category by announcing a 10% 
stock dividend and $1.00 in cash— 
Martin’s first payout to stockholders 
in seven years. 

When Bunker left the presidency 
of Trailmobile Co. in 1951 and took 
over the management of debt-ridden 
Martin, the company was running a 
$22 million operating deficit on $68 
million in sales, most of the loss re- 
sulting from an ill-fated venture into 
commercial airliners. 

Fast Recovery. Bunker promptly took 
Martin out of civilian plane-build- 
ing, concentrated on getting depend- 
able Government contracts. Within 
two years, Bunker had tripled sales, 
paid off $35 million in long-term debt. 
Last year, Martin wound up firmly in 
the black with a very respectable $15 
million profit. 

This year Bunker expects to do 
even better. In the first nine months, 
sales rose 60% to $187 million, only 
$21 million short of 1953’s entire gross 
volume. Earnings per share more 
than doubled, rising $3.45 to $6.39. 


for his eggs, better baskets Aided by a $19 million carry-forward 
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tax credit, Bunker has been able to 
bring Martin’s entire $14.5 million 
operating profit down to net this year, 
on top of the liability-free $15 million *Afte, 
earned last year. In the process, he@[Squibb | 
increased Martin’s earned surplus toffhis Au 
$23 million. Thus the $2.8 millionffustries 
dividend payment, 25% of which will pbly hay 
go to company officers and directors, — 
still leaves Martin in an unaccus§., va 
tomedly well-cushioned capital posi- 
tion. = 

Picture of Health. Next year, 
will have no such prop to lean 
its carry-over tax credit will be 
hausted by December. As a resulf 
present 7.7% pretax profit margin 
be whittled down by taxes befor 
reaches net. Even at that, ho 
Martin now has a broader basé 
operating profit to start with 
Boeing (7.4%), North Amer 
(7.0%) and Lockheed (6.0%). © 

There are other potent fact 
arguing that Martin’s recovery? 
likely to endure. Most impressive 
these: its full-year backlog of G@ 
ernment contracts for military Pp 
ucts ranging all the way from 
altitude rockets and guided miss 
to Martin’s B-57 bomber, P5M-2 s# 
killer and a multi-jet seaplane 
under security wraps. On the streng! 
of these prospects, Martin’s comm 
which sank as low as 12% last yea 
last month hovered around 28. 
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CHEMICALS 








TUBELESS TUBING 


Competitors have often said that Olin-Mathieson got 


where it did only through its fondness for mergers. 
























More than one rival has watched 
surly while $570 million Olin-Math- 
ison Chemical Corporation merged 
its way (Forses, July 15) into chem- 
icals’ number four sales spot. For 
whatever comfort it might bring, such 
rivals gently sneered that the new- 
comer had taken the acquisition short- 
cut to bigness.* 

Voila! Last month, putting aside 
its merger proclivities, Olin-Mathie- 
son took the wraps off a company- 
developed project that may well turn 
out as the biggest new development 
in metal fabricating for many years. 
Promising somewhat grandiloquently 
that it would “change the face and 
future of America,” Metals Manager 
Huntly Campbell summoned 71 trade 
and business reporters to the Gold 
Room of Manhattan’s Savoy-Plaza 
Hotel. There, perspiring over impro- 
ised apparatus, Campbell showed off 
is baby: a patented process for cre- 
ating tubing right inside a homog- 
enous piece of light metal. 

Despite the flamboyant buildup, the 
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*After absorbing pharmaceutical E. R. 
Squibb & Sons in 1952, Mathieson merged 
is August with $233 million Olin In- 
dustries. The combined companies prob- 
kbly have paced the fast-growing chem- 
ical industry. From 1948-53, they boosted 
‘Bpoint sales 250%, while du Pont’s rose 80% 
_ wid Dow’s 150%. 
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As if to flabbergast these detractors, the big test-tuber 
has just come up with a radical new metal process. 


usually skeptical pressmen left agree- 
ing that Olin-Mathieson indeed had 
put its hand on something of impor- 
tance. Applications in the vital art of 
heat transfer seemed endless: the 
coolant or heating agent can simply 
flow through the passageways in the 
metal itself, without requiring any 
external pipes or any welding. 

What is more, all this was no mere 
laboratory day-dream. “This process,” 
said Campbell, “has already been used 
to build the evaporator plates for 250,- 
000 refrigerators. ... It reduced the 
retooling costs from $50,000 to $50, cut 
retooling time to one week . . . and 
boosted efficiency of the plates by 
more than 25%.” 

Big Business? The import for inves- 
tors was clear: even so seemingly 
insignificant an item as evaporator 
plates cost refrigerator manufacturers 
$10-$15 million a year, and Campbell 
expects to tuck this business safely 
in the Olin-Mathieson fold. What is 
more, many new applications are 
being experimented with. If only one 
of these were to work out, it could 
bring in enough business to make 
competitors’ eyes pop. A few samples: 

.@ Use of the tube-honeycombed 
light metals for aircraft wings. 

e Roofing houses with the tubed 
metal to trap the heat of the sun for 
solar heating. 


the trick is a nice discrimination in the plates 
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¢ Using it in auto radiators an@-air 


conditioners, thus making 
smaller, lighter and more efficient 
units. 


“This thing,” exulted Campbell, “is 
so vast, we are still dreaming.” 

But there was nothing dream-like 
about the way Olin-Mathieson was 
putting its discovery into application 
last month. Being rushed toward com- 
pletion for operation early in 1955 was 
a $5.5 million plant for applying the 
process to aluminum fabrication at 
East Alton (Ill.), near the site of the 
late Franklin Olin’s original powder 
mill.* Company researchers, said 
Campbell, are working with “some of 


the biggest manufacturers in the 
country” to develop uses for the 
process. 


The key to all this multi-million 
planning was actually a fairly simple 
process: a patented and still highly 
secret “stop weld” developed by a 
former Olin researcher in 1946 and 
long under study. A worker paints the 
stop weld on a piece of metal with a 
roller. Then two pieces of the metal 
are heated and rolled under terrific 
(12 million pounds) pressure until 
they are “bonded” into a single, ho- 
mogenous piece of metal—except that 
bonding does not take place along the 
pattern where the stop weld had been 
applied. Into these non-welded points, 
liquid is forced under heavy pressure 
until the metal is forced apart to form 
a pattern of tubes within the metal 
itself. 

Old Hand. At this point it might well 
be asked what a “chemical” company 
is doing so deeply involved in metal- 
lurgy. Actually, Olin-Mathieson is an 
old hand at the trade. Its big brass 
rolling mills are among the largest in 
the nation, last year brought in some 
$80 million in sales. 

In fact, at the time of the merger, 
many Wall Streeters were wondering 
whether Olin-Mathieson should be 
classified as a chemical company at all. 
Chemicals, it is true, accounted for 
31% of their combined 1953 sales. But 
how about the Ecusta paper mill, 
where 60% of the nation’s cigarette 
paper is made? Or the $20 million 
worth of cellophane (made under du 
Pont license)? And even more im- 
portant, the $100 million volume in 
Squibb pharmaceuticals, the Winches- 
ter sporting rifles and Lentheric per- 
fumes? 

Balance. Under whatever label, how- 
ever, Olin-Mathieson’s brand of di- 
versification—of which its new metal 
process is only the latest example— 
was proving itself handsomely in 1954’s 


*Which astounded the business world 
of the 1890s by bucking the du Pont-led 
powder trust, a rivalry which persists to 
this day. 





1954 may yet go down in the 
social history of our times as the 
beginning of the fall and decline 
of that noble institution—the office 
Christmas party. A survey by the 
“Employee Relations Bulletin,” a 
news service on management prac- 
tices, says that a considerable num- 
ber of companies have decided to 
eliminate, once and for all, that 
spirited inter- and_ intra-office 
bender where all men are equal, 
but the boss is more equal than 
others. 

Lest this old, cherished American 
custom fade without a proper re- 
quiem, we hasten to record for 
some future Gibbon some corporate 
reasons why the office yuletide 
shindig is getting the heave-ho in 
many quarters. 

The Water Cooler Brigade: The 
day after the Xmas Party, J. G., 
the boss, slinks into the office trying 
very hard to retain his managerial 
dignity. Half the office force is al- 
ready standing around the water- 
cooler, and when Mr. Big comes in, 
a knowing, sly grin breaks out on 
the collection of faces. For that 
whole day, J. G. sits in his office, 
has his lunch sent in and does all 
his business by memo. 

The Great Unknown: Quincy 
Headman, Chairman of the Board, 
has heard that there is a new trend 
in emvloyee relations—brass should 
mingle with the hoi polloi. He de- 
cides that the Christmas party is 
a good place to start being demo- 
cratic. So he arrives. Wandering 
around, lonely and forlorn, a young 
thing comes up to him and says: 
“We girls were wondering whether 
you are the new assistant sales 
manager from the Peoria district?” 

The Light Fantastics: Every of- 
fice party must have music, canned 
or alive, and every executive must 
be a regular guy and dance with 
the girls. Soon the floor is crowded 
with enough avoirdupois to keep 
a jet plane from getting off ground. 
Most of these corporate gay blades 
haven’t been on the dance floor 
since the one-step. And now 
they’re doing a turn at the mambo 
with a drink in one hand and a 
stenographer in the other. One 
company, which has nixed Christ- 
mas parties, last year lost the serv- 
ices of two of its top men. They 
both slipped on a gin-soaked floor, 
wrenched knee and back. The girls 
switched to other partners and the 
‘bigwigs were bedridden for three 





——LABOR RELATIONS 


The Morning After Xmas 





months. 

The Bone-Rol- 
lers: Before any 
office party has 
progressed a few 


hours, a_ dice 
game starts in Va 
a corner. The Lawrence Stessin 


salesmen lose their bonus money, 
and the company keeps getting in- 
dignant letters from indignant 
wives for months after. 

The Invited Guest: No office 
party is complete without an in- 
vitation to your best customer. He 
usually comes, drinks your drinks, 
eats your food, tells old jokes and 
the next week tells you that the 
reason you can afford to run such 
expensive festivities is that you’re 
overcharging him. He promptly be- 
gins to negotiate a price cut. 

The Walkie Talkie: You sudden- 
ly find out that every conversation 
you have had on the phone in the 
past two weeks is now public 
property. That keen listener, that 
human’ recording machine—the 
switchboard operator—has been 
regaling everyone at the Christmas 
party with the “inside stuff.” And 
when you call her into your office, 
and inquire about her loose- 
tongued harangue, she says, “Who, 
me? Why, I never...” 

The Social Climbers: When wives 
are invited to Christmas parties, 
there’s no end of problems. Not the 
least of these is the score of invita- 
tions you have received to “come to 
dinner some night.” Always the 
gentleman, you replied, “Glad to 
come; Joe has told me you're a 
wonderful little cook.” Many an 
executive ulcer has come, not from 
tension but from fulfilling the party 
promises he made to “wonderful 
(?) little cooks.” 

The Big Bill: When you planned 
the party, you called in your office 
manager and said: “Let’s keep our 
costs down, business isn’t what it 
used to be. We’re not spending gov- 
ernment money any more, you 
know.” Comes the tab, and you 
wonder whether you've played 
host to the whole town. 

The First Aid Cost: Those nice 
little girls who got dizzy after two 
martinis, certainly had your sym- 
pathy at the party. “Don’t feel well, 
honey? Take a taxi home, we’ll pay 
for it.” Everybody took the hint 
and you still hear those meters 
clicking when you sign those “petty 
cash” vouchers to pay off. 
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NUMBER FOUR. Even before their 
merger, Olin and Mathieson, consid- 
ered as an entity, had nudged past 
Dow to take fourth sales place in the 
chemical industry. Now, with its new 
metals process, Olin-Mathieson is be- 
lieved to have its eye cocked on the 
number three spot, and some even say, 
jokingly, that not even mighty du 
Pont is entirely safe. However, less 
than half of Olin-Mathieson sales are 
actually in chemical lines. 


spotty first nine months: weakness in 
one line had been balanced by 
strength in others, and the company 
itself came through with sales trimmed 
an imperceptible 1% to $355 million! 
Net profits, off 2%, totaled $24.5 mil- 
lion. It was a contrast, and a favorable 
one, with giant Union Carbide. That 
company, whose alloy sales are closely 
linked to one industry (hard-hit steel) 
reported sales off 15%, net profits 
down 20% in the same nine months 


PENS & PENCILS 


PENMANSHIP 

Arter Sheaffer Pen Co.’s fast-acting 
President William A. Sheaffer I 
cracked down on discount houses 
earlier this year (ForBes, June 15) by 
withholding supplies from offenders 
and even repurchasing $400,000 worth 
of his own pens, competing penmakers 
felt certain that he would regret his 
bold action. He never has. Sheaffer 
not only won his battle with “ec 
nomic pirates,” but by the end @ 
August had boosted six-months’ sales 
16% higher than they had been #® 
the same period last year, to 





million. Since his profit margin b# 


also improved, to 20%, and net ™ 


close to $1 million, Sheaffer had ™ 


regrets at all. 
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FOOD 
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SOUP’S ON! 


Back on the investor’s menu after 32 years, Camp- 
bell Soup proves to be a very tempting morsel. 


“We blend the best with careful pains 
in skillful combination; 
Our every single can contains 
our business reputation.” 
—O.p CampBELL Kips RHYME. 


In 85 years of skillfully combining 
soup and salesmanship, the Campbell 
Soup Co., of Camden (N.J.) has done 
for the lowly Lycopersicon esculen- 
tum (i.e., tomato) what Ziegfeld did 
for the American Girl. By glorifying 
the American tomato and serving it up 
in everything from juice to ketchup, 
Campbell has become the world’s hun- 
griest devourer of tomato crops. 

Yet it is from Campbell’s 48 famous, 
flavorful soups, from cream of aspara- 
gus to ox-tail, that 75% of the com- 
pany’s total sales derive. Last year 
they added up to $338.7 million, five 
times Campbell’s gross in 1939. Out of 
this sum, Campbell kept a net profit 
of $23.6 million, or $2.36 a share, a 
profit almost equal to that of huge, 
diversified General Foods (see chart). 

The Big Spread. Only once before 
has Campbell given the soup-eating 
public a chance to savor its profits as 
well as its potage. That was in 1922, 
when it reported a net of $3.3 million 
fer 1921 and placed $5 million worth 
0&7% preferred stock on the market. 
Three years later, Campbell unac- 
countably retired the preferred, and 
for the next 32 years Campbell Soup 
was everywhere in soup bowls, no- 
where at all on stock boards. 

Last month, trustees of the estate 
of Dr. John Thompson Dorrance, sole 
owner of Campbell, at long last de- 
tided to put Campbell common on 
sale. Each of the estate’s shares was 
split one-for-ten, increasing the num- 
ber of outstanding shares to 10 mil- 
lion, about 13% of which, or 1,300,000 
shares, was readied for public offer- 
ing at $39.25 a share. 

Campbell’s stock needed no selling. 
On the day the offering was an- 
hounced, one brokerage firm reported 
‘call for $50,000 worth. The order 

to be turned down. Explained 
Charles Glavin, vice-president of the 
First Boston Corp. and syndicate 
Manager for the 230 underwriters in- 
a‘lved in the sales: orders from 
Campbell President William Beverly 
(“Bev”) Murphy were to spread the 
sock thin from Portland (Me.) to 
Portland (Ore.). 

ere were good reasons for the 
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offering, but a need for additional 
working capital was surely not one 
of them; Campbell has a tidy $127.3 
million in working capital. Probably 
the overriding reason was that the 
Dorrance trustees were anxious to 
get a true market price on the stock 
for inheritance tax purposes. Until 
a realistic value is set, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue is empowered to 
place its own value on the shares. 

The issue quickly sold out down to 
the last share. What the buyers got 
was a stake in a nine-plant, 56-prod- 
uct company (with 223.1 million in 
assets) whose 13,500 permanent em- 
ployees (plus 4,500 temporary work- 
ers during the peak tomato season 
of August-September) include $203,- 
750-a-year President Bev Murphy, 
700 salesmen (less than half the num- 
ber employed by rival Heinz) and 
hundreds of food handlers, from chefs 
and fowl eviscerators to beef dicers 
and potato peelers. 

The Coming of Campbell. 
was started by Pioneer Foodman 
John Campbell in 1869, but was 
nurtured into a- national institution 
by chemist-salesman John Dorrance, 
who conceived the idea of a small, 
low-priced can of soup concentrated 
at double strength. When he died in 
1930, Dorrance left a $127 million 
estate and a fantastically detailed will. 
Item: all the gasoline in his auto- 
mobiles was to go to his wife. 

He also left his time-saving, savory 
soups, as well as the Franco-Amer- 
ican Food Co., once the industry’s 
leading soupmaker, which Campbell 
picked up in 1921 and which now 
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KID: 
a $23 million dinner bell 
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concentrates on such products as 
spaghetti and beef gravy. Among his 
other legacies was a Campbell tradi- 
tion which required all top executives 
to gather in a company test kitchen 
every morning for a round of soup- 
tasting. Bev Murphy, who came to 
Campbell sixteen years ago, from 
Chicago’s A. C. Nielsen and Co., has 
done away with all that, is mainly 
interested in getting consumers to 
taste the soup. 

Campbell spent almost $23 million 
last year selling, marketing and ad- 
vertising its products. By comparison, 
the $179.9 million California Packing 
Corp. (Del Monte brand), a much 
more diverse food processor, spent 
$29.9 million pushing its products, yet 
earned one-fourth Campbell’s profits. 

For a food company, Campbell 
boasts an unusually rich pretax profit 
margin—15.4%. In contrast, Calpak’s 
is only 6.6%, Heinz’s 5.6%, Stokely- 
Van Camp’s 5.1%, Libby’s 3.6%. Over 
the past five years, Campbell has paid 
out an average of 60.6% of earnings in 
dividends, as compared with Libby’s 
57.9%, Heinz’s 51.5%, Stokely-Van 
Camp’s 41.2% and Calpak’s 40.7%. 
Campbell has not missed paying a 
dividend since 1902, has doled out 
$1.20 in each of the last three years 
and, having already voted a 37\4c hike 
payable New Year’s Day, plans to 
increase it to $1.50 next year. 

Campbell’s Campaign. To make sure 
that Campbell continues to pace the 
field and successfully beats off such 
upstart competition as Lipton’s pow- 
dered soups, President Murphy plans 
to add another $35 million to the 
more than $54.5 million that Campbell 
spent on expansion and research over 
the last nine years. Campbell, which 
only recently added concentrated 











































CAMPBELL’S “BEV” MURPHY: 
he made a tempting proposition 


onion soup to its bill of fare, has also 
brought out a new frozen soup line. 
Campbell’s V-8 vegetable juice 
cocktail has long been a bestseller; 
now Campbell is at work on FR-8, a 
concoction of eight fruit juices. But 
if its head dictates diversification, 
Campbell’s heart belongs to soup. 
President Bev Murphy, himself a big 
soup eater, likes nothing better than 
to brew his own mixture of Camp- 
bell’s celery and chicken noodle soups. 
His ambition: to see every housewife 
in America serve soup three times a 
day—“including breakfast.” 





FARM EQUIPMENT 








EMBATTLED FARMER 






By trimming costs and taking on aircraft subcon. 
tracts, $117 million Oliver Corp. has taken some 
of the bruise out of the farm equipment slump, 


Durinc the past few years, Oliver 
Corporation President A. (for An- 
drew) King McCord has often felt 
like an orphan at a feast. While the 
U.S. economy was booming at an un- 
precedented peacetime rate, farm 
equipment-makers, the smaller ones 
like Oliver in particular, seemed to 
have fallen off the prosperity band- 
wagon: Oliver’s profit melted from 
1948’s fat $4.69 per share to last year’s 
slender $1.18. Farmers, with sharply 
reduced incomes, were buying less 
machinery—and tractor makers have 
yet to find a way to entice reluctant 
buyers with rakish radiator grilles or 
flashy chrome gingerbread. 

Turning Point? But last month, it be- 
gan to look as though the worst may 
be over, at least for King McCord and 
his 12,600 common stockholders. Mc- 
Cord boosted production of wheel 
tractors and other equipment at seven 
of the company’s 10 plants. And 
Oliver, though far from booming, had 
been one of the two farm-equippers 
showing a higher pretax profit ($43 
million vs. $3.4 million) in the first 
nine months of the current fiscal 
year.* What is more, sales at $92.7 
million were only off a paltry 3%. 
These hopeful signs made a sharp 
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*In common with most farm equip- 
ment-makers, Oliver closes its fiscal books 
on October 31. July 31 is the nine-month 
cutoff date. 


contrast with the less happy fate of 
giant International Harvester, which 
was jolted in the same nine months 
by a $237 million (24%) sales drop. 

Why had only middle-sized Oliver 
been one of the few in the multi- 
billion-dollar industry able to better 
its pretax profit showing? Much of the 
credit goes to law-trained President 
McCord, 50, and Chairman Alva W. 
Phelps, 58, onetime (1921-42) General 
Motors production executive. Guess- 
ing correctly that the farm slump had 
not yet run its course, they issued firm 
instructions: “We are operating ina 
highly competitive market. Reduc- 
tion of expenses continues to be a 
primary objective of management.” 
Partly as a consequence of the result- 
ant cost cutting, pretax profits rose a 
full point to 4.6% in the latest nine 
months. 

Meanwhile, though, something had 
to be done to keep assembly lines busy 
while farm equipment sales continued 
their downward drift. Phelps and Me- 
Cord spent a cool several million dol- 
lars tooling Oliver plants to build 
fuselage sections for jet bombers. Un- 
scathed by cutbacks, Oliver’s defense 
volume this year should rise to some 
$30 million, cancelling out most of the 
continued slump in farm sales. 

Uphill Fight. But neither Phelps nor 
McCord would be rash enough to 
claim that Oliver’s problems are safely 
behind them. Inventories, though 
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TRACTOR MAKERS: IN SLOW GEAR 


LIKE THE FARMERS THEY SERVE, FARM EQUIPMENT-MAKERS HAVE SUFFERED 
SEVERAL YEARS OF REDUCED INCOMES, A CONDITION THAT HAS CONTINUED IN 
THE FIRST NINE MONTHS OF FISCAL 1954. ALL AGAIN REPORTED LOWER SALES, 
WITH ONLY OLIVER AND BROADLY DIVERSIFIED ALLIS-CHALMERS ABLE TO SHOW 


———__—_—--First 9 Months, 1954-—— 











(Millions) 

BIG THREE 

International Harvester... $763 
Allis-Chalmers ......... $371 
Sy a a $257 
LITTLE THREE 

ee ee $ 93 
eo re $ 70 
Minneapolis-Moline...... $ 58 








% Change Net per ao 
from 1953 Share from 1953 

off 24% $1.79 off 30% 

off 5% $5.59 up 23% 

off 15% $2.19 off 20% 

off 3% $0.86 up 37% 

off 19% d.$0.69 vs. $0.13 profit 
off 25% d.$1.17 vs. $1.05 profit | 
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down from last October’s $53 million, 
are nearly double those of just six 
years ago, and cash remains uncom- 
fortably low. Furthermore, the slight 
prospective betterment of last year’s 
meager (4%) return on stockholders’ 
equity gives the investors little to 
cheer about; it is still well below 
returns for the industry’s Big Three. 

Reflecting these woes, directors in 
January halved the common dividend 
to an annual 60-cent basis. Nor is the 
slight improvement now in store likely 
to put it back to $1.20. “We’re going 
to stay,” says Chairman Phelps, “on 
the present pay-out basis; if things 
pick up we might pay some year-end 
extras.” For Oliver executives well 
know that cost-cutting and low-profit 
defense orders are not cure-alls for 
the farm equipment industry’s ills. For 
the longer term, says Phelps, “we 
have in mind some more diversifica- 
tion* for getting further away from 
farm machinery.” 



































d Until such a time, many investors, 
m§ too, seem glad to get away from farm 
a machinery. At its recent 1954 high of 
- # 134%, Oliver common sold well below 
af net working capital of $18.50 a share. 
- 
t- *In 1951 and 1953 Oliver picked up | 
'@@ small companies making industrial prod- 
ne # ucts and construction equipment. 
«i AIRLINES 
1ed 
c-4 THE WAY WEST 
ol-§ Wen American Airlines, the U.S.’s 
ld § largest sky carrier, began nonstop 
Jn-§ DC-7 service from New York to Los 
nse Angeles a year ago, it seemed to have 
me a big advantage over its competitors, 
the TWA and United, which had to wait 
six months to get into nonstop service. 
nor But American’s advantage was soon 
| wi dissipated by a pilots’ strike, which 
fely§ grounded the carrier’s entire fleet 
ugh during most of August. By the time 





the strike was over, American had lost 
828 million. As a result, American’s 
third quarter profit fell to $450,000, 
compared with $4.3 million in 1953, 
dragging nine months’ earnings down 
to $5.5 million, compared with $11 
million last year. 

American’s loss was United’s and 
TWA’s gain; between them, they were 
able to absorb American’s daily load 
of 20,000 passengers at little extra ex- 
pense. As a result, TWA’s third quar- 
ler gross rose 21% to $156.2 million, 
and its earnings soared from $1.86 to 
71 a share, a gain which TWA at- 
ttibuted to “strengthened cost con- 
tol.” United, more candid, acknowl- 
tdged that the 27% increase in its 

ird quarter revenue and 51% in- 
tease in net to $2.32 a share was 
influenced” by American’s troubles. 

nks largely to passengers diverted 
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TELEVISION 
PATERNAL GROWTH 















In Manhattan’s tradition-steeped Fraunces Tavern, where “Father of 
Our Country” George Washington once headquartered, two other 
“fathers”’—Allen B. Du Mont (right), president of Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories and Lee De Forest (left), onetime president of the De 
Forest Radio Co.—met last month. The occasion: the annual meeting 
of the De Forest Pioneers, an organization composed of former De 
Forest employees. De Forest, who won fame as inventor of the audion, 
the first radio tube, is often called “The Father of Radio.” Allen Du 
Mont, who all but invented the cathode tube, the electronic heart of 
video, is often referred to as “The Father of Television.” 

Their meeting brought a nostalgic lump to the throats of the De 
Forest Pioneers and should bring up investors with a sharp bump. 
For in its prime, and justifiably so, De Forest was highly regarded as a 
growth company. But in 1931, the company collapsed, never to rise 
again. Moral for investors: not all “growth” companies keep on growing. 








from American’s grounded planes, for 
the first time in its history United 
logged more than one billion pas- 
senger miles in a single quarter. 


UTILITIES 


WET NET 


BEcAUSE rates are so high, most East 
Coast powermakers do not carry 
hurricane insurance. Consequently 
they shudder at the sound of high, 
fast winds whistling through their 
high lines. Heavy storms not only 
wash out service; they also water 
down earnings. 

Big Blows. Several months ago, for 
instance, Errol Weber Doebler, 62, 
President of the $252.8 (net assets) 
Long Island Lighting Company, bliss- 
fully unaware that hurricanes Carol 
and Edna would soon be beating their 
way northward, predicted that this 
year’s net probably would be 20% 
higher than last year’s $7.7 million. 
But last month, cleaning up the 
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wreckage left by the storms, Doebler 
revised his estimate downward by 
about 10c per share. Reason: $550,000 
worth of damage done by the hurri- 
canes. Long Island Lighting, he rue- 
fully explained, carries no reserve for 
such contingencies, but has again ap- 
plied to the Public Service Commis- 
sion to allow one in the future. On 
several occasions in the past, says 
Doebler, he has unsuccessfully pleaded 
with the Commission for permission 
to begin building a storm damage 
fund. 

Doebler is not the only utility chief- 
tain involved. The hurricanes also 
applied a one-two punch to President 
Irwin L. Moore’s New. England Elec- 
tric System. Last month, Moore 
counted up almost $3 million in repair 
bills, but expects that income tax 
savings will pare down the loss to 
near $1 million. 

“The Flood.” Willis Donald Gale, 55, 
Chairman of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company, has also come off sec- 
ond best in a bout with a natural lia- 
























bility. When the worst flood in its 
history struck Chicago in October, 
two of Gale’s generating stations were 
put out of commission. Estimated loss 
to Commonwealth Edison, after taxes: 
$500,000 to $750,000. 


CONDIMENTS 


ANGOSTURA’S BITTERS 

As the sole U.S. agent for Angostura, 
the spicy ingredient that peps up 
mixed drinks, Angostura-Wupperman 
Corp.’s sales potency depends pri- 
marily on liquor consumption. Re- 
flecting slackened demand, US. 
production of alcoholic beverages has 
dropped about 10% since August of 
last year. Consequently, Angostura- 
Wupperman’s annual report for the 
fiscal year ended August 31, out last 
month, itself contained a dash of 
bitters: sales down about one third, 
per share earnings off from 43c to 34c. 








Your windows 
on the Park 


Facing the city’s only 
private park, your room or 
suite enjoys restful seclusion, 
though you are in the midst 
of all the glamorous midtown 
centers of art, business, the- 
atrical, shopping and social 
life. Ask for Booklet “F”. 


Charles W. Schwefel, Owner-Mgr. 


HOTEL 
Gramercy Park 


Lexington Ave. at 2lst St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





REALTY INVESTMENTS 
565 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





———RESEARCH FOR BUSINESS 
“Word from the firing line” 


THIRTY years ago when competition 
was not so intense and communica- 
tions not so efficient, alert manu- 
facturers kept in touch with con- 
sumer reactions through reports 
from their men in the field. In 
those days, field representatives 
and salesmen—known as “the men 
on the firing line”—could listen in 
on the neighborly conversations of 
local “hot stove leagues” where 
both the pros and cons of products 
and politics were discussed leisurely 
in country stores and hotels. Their 
reports contained much personal 
bias, but there was time to sift out 
a good deal of worthwhile infor- 
mation. 

Today the vast changes in all 
phases of marketing and merchan- 
dising make such checks with “men 
on the firing line” of little value. 
Modern business research methods 
have replaced the “hot stove 
leagues” as a source of information. 

Illustrating the advantages of re- 
search over old-fashioned methods, 
a leading manufacturer of mobile 
industrial machinery tried recently 
to revive the “firing line” type re- 
port—streamlined to modern speci- 
fications. The results were com- 
pletely bewildering. Following the 
inauguration of their new reporting 
system, sales began to fall off and 
“free” factory service began to in- 
crease. Word from “the firing line” 
indicated the need for complete 
redesign, if the product was to com- 
pete successfully. 

Management could not fathom 
why their product, which had com- 
peted successfully for many years, 
should suddenly lose its sales ap- 
peal, especially when competitive 
products had not been changed 
significantly. Before bowing to the 
demands for redesign, they decided 
to counsel with a research organ- 
ization. 

Their recommendation: a com- 
prehensive study among owners of 
the client’s product and owners of 
competitive brands. Special ques- 
tioning techniques would pinpoint 
redesign needs, if any. 

Interviews were conducted only 
with those individuals who made 
final decisions on the brand to be 
purchased, and those who actually 
operated the machines—the same 
people contacted by “the men on 
the firing line.” 

But, the evidence collected was 
overwhelmingly contrary. 

1. The manufacturer’s product 
compared favorably with competi- 
tion in all respects. 





2. Owners ex- 
pressed a 3% 
higher loyalty 
(intent to re- 
purchase) than 
did users of 
competing ma- 
chines. 

3. Redesign 
was established 
as unnecessary. 
In fact, the changes suggested in 
the “firing line” reports would have 
eliminated the two features cited 
most often as a reason for purchase. 

4. Four minor, inexpensive de- 
sign changes were indicated, all 
intended for more operator com- 
fort. 

Why this sainliies reversal of 
information gathered from the same 
sources? 

The answer was simple. Neither 
salesmen nor servicemen were ob- 
jective reporters. 

Salesmen, intent on establishing 
a favorable “climate” for the prod- 
uct, had difficulty separating those 
“objections” advanced for “horse- 
trading” purposes from _ those 
that were deep-seated convictions. 
Salesmen reported no _ instance 
where a prospect (seeking the best 
possible deal) told what he liked 
about the product. And, salesmen 
tended to blame the product rather 
than themselves when reporting 
lost sales. 

Servicemen, too, turned in nega- 
tive reports. Everyone they con- 
tacted had trouble—and cost-con- 
scious users, eager to obtain as 
much free service as_ possible, 
tended to exaggerate the product’s 
deficiencies. 

These repeated listings of product 
criticisms progressively undermined 
the confidence of both sales and 
service men. Salesmen sold with 
less conviction—and got fewer or- 
ders. Servicemen were less in- 
clined to “defend” the product— 
and, what is more, gave more 
“free” service. 

When research revealed the true 
facts, the reports were recognized” 
as bad psychology and discontinued. - 
The research findings were dis- - 
tributed throughout the company, — 
and the knowledge of how present 
and prospective clients really felt” 
brought about renewed confidence — a 
and reappreciation of the product _ 
on a new high level. 

MORAL: The old-fashioned : 
“word from the firing line” is nO- 
substitute for modern research- 


Patrick Coyle 
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based facts! 


—— 
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LikE any old soldier, Colonel Thomas 
Harry Barton, 73, wanted to do his bit 
when the war drums beat in 1941. As 
chairman of Arkansas’ Lion Oil Com- 
pany, he also wanted more diversifi- 
cation. Canny Tom Barton soon found 
a way to combine both aims: operat- 
ing a Government-owned plant mak- 
ing anhydrous ammonia, a_ basic 
ingredient in explosives. The experi- 
ence was eye-opening, so much so that 
at war’s end he bought the plant and 
sent Lion plunging into petrochemical 
production. In the ten years since, 
Barton’s decision has more than justi- 
fied itself: Lion’s assets have grown 
from less than $20 million to nearly 
$145 million. 

Recently Barton again moved to 
enlarge Lion’s already substantial 
stake in the booming petrochemicals 
market. Just before election time, 
while a high school band played and 
politicians gratuitously took full cred- 
it for furnishing the necessary air and 
water (but not the natural gas) that 
goes into making anhydrous ammonia, 
Barton officially opened his newest pet- 
rochemical plant. Set in the swamp- 
land of St. Charles Parish (La.), 14 
miles outside New Orleans, an ab- 
stract maze of pipes will turn out 
some 300 tons of anhydrous ammonia 
a day, most of which will be used in 
fertilizer. In addition, the $30 million 
plant will convert waste carbon diox- 
ide gas into some 42 tons a day of 
liquid and solid carbon dioxide (dry 
ice), its entire operation adding about 
$15 million a year to Lion’s gross. 
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LION’S SHARE 


Only recently, Arkansas’ Lion Oil was ranked 
among the small fry. Now it is not- only growing 
fast in refining, but in petrochemicals as well. 


LION’S $30,000,000 AMMONIUM NITRATE PLANT (NEW ORLEANS): 
in war an eyeopener, in peace a plunge 


Oiler’s Turnabout. The new plant 
marked a turning point for Lion. With 
it on stream, Lion Oil’s capital invest- 
ment is now split evenly between oil 
and petrochemicals. Lion, in fact, has 
almost from the beginning been a 
maverick in the industry, depending 
on products other than gasoline for 
part of its refining profits. When it 
started out in 1923 it had only one 
small pot still, a short distance from 
Arkansas’ gloriously gushing Smack- 
over oil field. Barton, a Colonel of 
Cavalry, arrived at Lion in 1929, his 
experience limited to having organized 
and operated a natural gas company. 
He soon had noted the high-quality 
asphalt content of Smackover’s sticky, 
black crude, set out to work to turn it 
into an asset. In those years, petro- 
chemicals were almost unknown. Jer- 
sey Standard was dabbling in them, 
and Barton only vaguely guessed their 
possibilities. He did, however, begin to 
build a vacuum tower to process his 
asphalt-heavy crude into paving ma- 
terials. Meanwhile, he also put Lion 
into the business of marketing gaso- 
line. By 1938, he had a neatly inte- 
grated oil outfit, and began to pay 
regular 75c dividends. Lion’s pros- 
perity steadily increased, and in 1951 
Barton increased the payout to Lion’s 
current $2 (equal to a 5% yield at 
current market). 

But Barton had not forgotten the big 
promise he had seen in petrochemi- 
cals. After buying the Government 
plant, Barton bravely spent some $3.5 
million to expand its anhydrous am- 
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monia production by better than 32%, 
making Lion one of the nation’s larg- 
est producers of crop-boosting ‘nitro- 
gen. With an expenditure of $53,000 a 
day for capital improvements over the 
past five years, Barton has gone on to 
expand his refinery, wildcat the famed 
Canyon Reef formation in Texas, 
boost his natural gas production sub- 
increase Lion’s net 
worth from $13 million to $96 million. 

In the first half of 1954, Barton’s 
formula proved to be a winning one. 
While many other refiners have found 
it hard to hang on to the level of 
profits reached in 1953, Lion, even 
though its refinery profits dropped off 
substantially, nevertheless managed 
to raise its chemical sales and thus 
boost its pretax net from all sources 
4.6% to $9.1 million. 

Lion’s Line. Even with its new plant, 
however, middling-sized Lion is still 
a long way from rivaling the chemical 
output of oil giants like $1,004.4 mil- 
lion (assets) Shell Oil, which sold 
688,000 tons of chemicals last year, and 
$1,039.2 million (assets) Phillips’ Pe- 
troleum, which last year turned out 
359,775 tons of fertilizer alone. Lion’s 
new plant will give it an additional 
90,000 tons of nitrogen-making capac- 
ity a year, on top of the 172,809 tons 
produced last year. But Lion’s compe- 
tition is also pushing ahead fast in 
petrochemicals production. Phillips’ 
President Kenneth Stanley (“Boots”) 
Adams, for instance, opened a 450- 
ton-a-day ammonia plant late last 
year, followed it up with a 405-ton-a- 
day superphosphate plant. 

Despite the pressure of increased 
competition, however, Chairman Bar- 
ton believes that Lion will command 
an increasingly larger share of the 
petrochemicals market. He notes that 
industry-wide capacity for making 
nitrogenous materials is now 12% in 
excess of demand, but that by next 
year there will be an excess capacity 
of only 8%, and that eventually capac- 
ity will drop below demand. The line 
that Barton will follow when it does is 
clear. “We’re using,” he says, “only a 
small part of the 1,400 acres at our 
new plant. We didn’t buy all that ex- 
tra land to wait for its value to go up.” 

Profits & Petrochemicals. Just how 
profitable are Lion’s petrochemicals 
ventures? One good indication is the 
company’s pretax profit margins, 
which over the past five years have 
averaged 32%, a figure unmatched by 
even the large integrated oil outfits. 
Big Jersey Standard, for instance, 
brought 19.7% of sales down to pretax 
profits in the same years and even 
Standard Oil of California, a relatively 
wide-margin operator, boasted aver- 
age profits margins of only 24.5%. But 
Lion does not have as great a deple- 
tion allowance as companies more 


BARTON AND FRIEND: 
his target is $100 million 


heavily committed to crude production. 

Barton confidently predicts that this 
year Lion’s sales will keep climbing, 
hit around $100 million. With the big 
new plant only just getting into opera- 
tion, chemicals will probably generate 


only about 40% of this total. But Bar- . 


ton pleasurably notes that synthetic 
ammonia and related products will 
ring up more than 50% of Lion’s net 
profit. 


METAL FABRICATORS 
CANMAKERS’ CONTRAST 





ConTINENTAL Can Co., the nation’s 
second largest can manufacturer, 
makes up in sales and earnings stabil- 
ity what it lacks in profit margin (i.e., 
Continental’s 7.3% vs. American Can’s 
11.7% pretax profit on sales in 1953). 
The contrast could be seen in the 
canmakers’ nine months earnings re- 
ports. While Continental’s sales were 
up 11.1% to $475.3 million and net hit 
a record of $17.2 million, more than 
Continental had earned in any full 
year of its history, American Can’s 
sales were off 2.8%, to $508.9 million, 
and its net fell 4%, to $24.6 million. 
Main reasons for the fall-off: several 
customers who left Canco to do their 
own canmaking; a cool summer, which 
caused brewers to can less beer; a 
10% drop in food packing. Com- 
mented Canco’s President William 
Stolk philosophically: “We can only 
hope that over a period of time these 
fluctuations will balance out, as they 
have in the past.” Said Continental’s 
Chairman Lucius Clay: “We were 


luckier than our competitor [because] 


in the areas where our customers are 
located, the weather was good.” 


FARM EQUIPMENT 





PIPELINE TO PLENTY 


With water growing scarce on U.S. farms, Suburban 
Propane Gas sees its new line of irrigation equipment as 
a lifesaver for the farmer—and a moneymaker for itself. 


“You never miss the water,” wrote 
Rowland Howard in Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, “till the well runs dry.” Penned 
in 1876, Howard’s homely homily re- 
echoed with bitter timeliness across 
U.S. farmlands last summer. Surveys 
showed that almost 50% of the na- 
tion’s 400,000,000 acres of cropland 
were being eroded at a rapid rate, and 
most grasslands areas were producing 
only half their potential capacity. 

Taking Out the Gamble. But for pol- 
ished, pince-nez’d Mark Anton, 62, 
President of New Jersey’s $45.7 mil- 
lion (assets) Suburban Propane Gas 
Corp., the brown countryside has be- 
come the golden key to his company’s 
future. A distributor of liquefied pe- 
troleum gas and anhydrous ammonia, 
Suburban waded into irrigation equip- 
ment less than a year ago. By last 
month, Suburban’s sales prospects for 
the sprinkler piping system looked 
hotter than a parched field. 

The big boost came from the U.S. 
Congress. With an eye-on the coun- 
try’s increasing demand for food, 
Congress extended the water facility 
program, formerly limited to 17 west- 
ern states, to the entire country. 
Under newly enacted Public Law 579, 
the Government can insure loans by 
private lenders to farmers who need 
them to develop irrigation systems 
and farmstead water supplies. 

This easy credit legislation means 
new customers for Suburban Propane. 
One of Anton’s hustling, agricultural- 
graduate salesmen, for instance, esti- 
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mated that some 750 farmers within 
a 50-mile radius of his territory in 
Wilson (N.C.) would buy Suburban’s 
irrigation equipment. With other 
salesmen plowing furrows from South 
Carolina north to New York State, 
Anton now estimates that within a 
few years his annual irrigation sales 
will top $1 million, and soar to $5 mil- 
lion in five years. Says Anton: “Once 
you prove to the farmer that he needs 
it, it’s a natural. Irrigation equipment 
takes the gamble out of farming.” 

Anton is counting heavily on the 
fact that his aluminum irrigation pip- 
ing, which can be easily moved by 
hand, can also be used to soften land 
for plowing, and to distribute some 
types of soluble fertilizer. Case his- 
tories show that sprinkled fields bear 
an even higher yield than do fields ex- 
posed to sufficient rain (reason: con- 
trolled moisture at the right growing 
time). 

Gas to Ammonia to Water. Some Wall 
Streeters are more than a little puz- 
zled to find longtime-gasman (26 
years) Anton in the water business. 
The reason is simply a hankering for 
diversification. Anton first got into 
the business of selling liquefied pe- 
troleum gas, which is used in areas 
not reached by gas pipelines, when 
he was chagrined to find himself the 
owner of a home beyond the reach 
of city gas mains (Forses, Oct. 15, 
1952). Four years ago, while reading 
a technical publication, Anton was 
struck by the similar characteristics 


SUBURBAN PROPANE’S ANTON WITH IRRIGATION PIPE: 
with an assist from Congress, a golden key 
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jf propane and anhydrous ammonia, 
a gaseous fertilizer. Two points ap- 
pealed to him: his workers could 
easily handle ammonia, and the prod- 
uct would require a higher initial 
investment than propane distribution, 
thus tending to discourage fly-by- 
night competitors. “We fussed around 
for a year,” Anton recalls. But Sub- 
urban was soon cooking on all burn- 
ers, and this year Suburban’s am- 
monia sales are running at a rate 
double that of last year. Anton con- 
fidently expects them to jump 60% 
to 100% next year. Suburban’s latest 
venture, irrigation equipment, came 
as a further logical diversification— 
and a companion product to ammonia 
—when one of Suburban’s “less shiny 
brass” paraded it under the presi- 
dent’s eyes as a “likely opportunity.” 

Anton, whose desk bears a figurine 
of a Roman soldier labeled “Mark 
Anton,” now finds his chariot being 
pulled by three strong horses. No 
man to overlook a sales opportu- 
nity, Anton also sells gas-burning 
equipment (poultry brooders, tobacco 
curers and others) and appliances, 
last year reaped 16% of his total sales 
from them. One result of this lateral 
expansion has been that the 39c 
dividend Suburban paid in 1946, its 
first full year of operation, had in- 
creased by last year to $1.20. 

The future, Anton believes, will be 
even brighter. At a “boost Dixie” din- 
ner in New Orleans last month, Hugh 
Comer, chairman of Alabama’s big 
Avondale Mills and an authority on 
Southern agronomy, told a not-so- 
funny story. He cited the case of a 
farmer whose crop died from lack of 
rain, even though his farm was only 
10 feet from the waters of the wind- 
ing Mississippi. If he had been there, 
Anton could have drawn the moral: 
irrigation pipes would have saved 
the drought-stricken farmer’s crop. 


RAIL EQUIPMENT 
SUPPRESSED STEEL CAR 


Ever since it was stamped on the sides 
of the first all-steel freight cars to 
trundle to market in 1899, Pressed 
Steel Car has been the name of the 
US.’s tenth largest rail equipment 
manufacturer. But rail equipment 
sales have long been on the down- 
grade, these days contribute almost 
nothing to Pressed Steel Car’s earn- 
ings. To avoid being caught in the 
fiscal switches, the company has di- 
Versified into everything from stain- 
less steel cookware to steel furnaces. 

t month, taking on a new name 
More suited to its new look, Pressed 
Steel Car officially became U.S. Indus- 
tries, Inc., changed its big board 





symbol from PS to USI. 
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SOCONY’S STATE 


As boss of the U.S.’s second largest oil company, Brewster 
Jennings has an eye cocked to atomic eventualities. But his 
biggest problem is boosting his domestic oil production. 


Wir a little round pill of atomic 
energy ever replace a tankful of gas 
in the nation’s cars and trucks? Last 
month the oil industry was still buz- 
zing about a talk given recently by 
B. Brewster Jennings, 56, president of 
the $2,171.7 million Socony Vacuum 
Oil Co., before San Francisco security 
analysts. Acutely aware that other 
raw materials and techniques may one 
day threaten the supremacy of gas and 
oil, Jennings announced that he was 
all set to fall in step if a parade to the 
new fuel started. While many other 
oilmen talked of the change not com- 
ing in “your lifetime or mine,” Jen- 
nings observed “. . . When and if 
something better than petroleum is 
available out of which to supply 
energy, or to grease the wheels turned 


by it, we expect to have Socony 


Vacuum in a position to utilize it.” 

How does a company like Socony 
Vacuum get ready for the atomic 
age? Jennings cited these as the steps 
he has taken: 

e Revving up research. SocVac 
scientists are still focusing, of course, 
on the problems of finding, producing 
and refining petroleum. But they are 
also looking into atomic energy. “We 
are quite prepared to do much more,” 
said Jennings, “as soon as we can 
see the remotest sign that atomic 
energy can be used economically as 
compared with petroleum energy in 





WELL-HEAD PUMPING UNIT: 
action in an immediate problem 
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any of Socony’s principal markets.” 
® Keeping SocVac financially strong, 
a job which, said Jennings, “is not 
likely to be any easier in the next 10 
years than it has in the past 10.” 

Jennings’ Jump. Altogether, Jen- 
nings has spent nearly $2 billion on 
expanding his oil business. But de- 
spite the heavy cash outlay, he has 
managed to broaden his stock base 
and thus cut funded debt from 12.8% 
of capitalization in 1946 to 10.5% last 
year, a percentage generally in line 
with that of most of the integrated 
producers-refiners in the industry. 

By spending 60% of this total cash 
outlay for finding and producing crude 
oil, Jennings has lifted Socony’s U.S. 
production from 189,000 to 265,000 
barrels a day; Socony’s worldwide 
crude production has risen from 233,- 
000 to 522,000 barrels a day, with still 
more coming in from long term con- 
tracts and Socony’s interest in Stand- 
ard-Vacuum. While the free world’s 
total crude oil reserves have increased 
some 146.4% in the postwar years, 
Socony’s world reserves have been 
enlarged 189.2%. 

Meanwhile, with some $320 million 
spent on refining since the war, So- 
cony’s worldwide refining capacity 
has grown from 474,000 to an esti- 
mated 790,000 barrels a day by the 
end of 1954. This year Jennings is 
spending almost $35 million on new 
refining capacity along the U.S.’s West 
Coast alone, where motorists continue 
to burn up the roads, and gasoline, at 
an amazing rate. Among oil men, 
California is generally regarded as 
their lushest market. 

“Pete” Problem. Yet despite this 
tremendous expansion, Socony’s way 
has not been entirely smooth. Al- 
though its search for new crude 
abroad has been notably successful, 
Socony has lagged somewhat at home, 
where oil is becoming increasingly 
more difficult to find. In the past eight 
years, Socony has boosted its domestic 
reserves 43.6%, while the entire in- 
dustry was increasing its reserves 
45.2%. One result was that Socony’s 
domestic production accounted for 
only 44.6% of the oil processed by its 
13 U.S. refineries last year. 

Overseas, however, Socony remains 
strong. Jennings gave the security 
analysts an idea of just how strong 





by releasing an heretofore undisclosed 
breakdown of Socony’s domestic and 
foreign profits. Last year, said he, 
Socony earned $115 million in the 
U.S. and Canada, $25 million in the 
rest of the Western Hemisphere and 
a smashing $47 million in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

The security analysts, prone to look 
on foreign earnings with a leery eye, 
were impressed but were not entirely 
without reservations. The Middle 
East, where tempers are liable to 
flare and concessions be withdrawn 
in the wink of an eye, is regarded as 
dangerous ground. Socony, however, 





has hedged its bet on Middle East sta- 
bility by spreading its operations to 
all of the “Big Four” producing coun- 
tries of the Middle East, thus reducing 
dependence on any one of them. 
Like most integrated oil operators, 
Socony will probably run a little 
shorter on profits in the second half 
of 1954 than in the first half, when 
although pretax profits slipped $1 
million, net profit stood steady at $88 
million. During the first half, Socony’s 
domestic crude production averaged 
266,000 barrels a day, vs. 265,000 bar- 
rels a day for all of 1953. But with 
allowables slashed to their present 





New Atomic Gage Measures 
Coatings on Armco Steels 





Assures uniformly coated special steels 
for greater customer satisfaction 


The atom is now at work helping to make better coated steels. 


At Armco, a new atomic radiation gage measures the 
special protective coating on Armco ZINCGRIP—helps assure 
a completely uniform rust-resisting “skin” of zinc. 


It works by shooting electrons—the atom’s invisible bullets— 
right through the zinc coating to the steel base beneath. Elec- 
trons bouncing off the steel are picked up by a radiation 
detector, then recorded on a chart that indicates coating 
thickness. Any irregularity can be corrected immediately. 


This is another example of the way research keeps Armco 
in the forefront of new developments in special steels. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO b \/, ® 





rate, as Jennings himself concedes, 
Socony’s average production for the 
whole of 1954 will probably be pulled 
down to about 252,000 barrels a day, 


FOOD 
BOX TOPS & BULL’S-EYE 


ALTHOUGH his company is the U.S/s 
largest maker of ready-to-eat cereals, 
with 35% of the market, Watson H. 
Vanderploeg, 65, president of the 
$69.1 million Kellogg Co., is far from 
satisfied. He is embarked on an eight- 
year, internally-financed program tc 
expand and improve his plants. But 
increasing the supply of Kellogg's 
Sugar Frosted Flakes, Smacks, and 
Corn Pops is only one side of it. Van- 
derploeg is also working overtime to 
step up the demand. Last month, 
Kellogg seemed to have hit on one of 
the smartest ideas in premiums seen 
in a long time: kits from which 
youngsters can assemble any one of 
four old-fashioned guns. 

Top Score. Vanderploeg himself has 
compiled quite a record as a sharp- 
shooter in another respect. Last year, 
he added once again to Kellogg's 
long record of rising sales, hit the 
target with a $160.2 million volume, 
earnings of $2.05, and dividends of 
$1.25. In only two years, 1938 and 1944, 
did sales fail to top the previous year’s. 

It is harder for investors to antici- 
pate what Vanderploeg’s sales score 
will be this year since the SEC no 
longer requires corporations to report 
quarterly sales figures, as Kellogg did 
up until mid-1953. But Wall Street 
estimates are that, whether or not 
youngsters go for the old-time guns 
in a big way, Vanderploeg will notch 
Kellogg’s 1954 volume up once again, 
probably to $165 million, show earn- 
ings of $2.50 and a $1.40 dividend. 




































GENERAL MILLS’ MELODIES 


Lixe Kellogg’s Vanderploeg, General 
Mills’ Chairman Harry Ames Bullis, 
64, does not issue quarterly reports, 
but does mail out semi-annual re- 
ports. He also goes in for the same 
kind of heavy product-promotion. 
Last month, for example, Wheaties’ 
eaters found one 78 RPM 5%-inch 
acetate film phonograph record at- 
tached to every package. While spoon- 
ing up their “Breakfast of Cham- 
pions,” consumers can have musical 
accompaniment merely by cutting out 
the record along a dotted line, punch- 
ing a hole through the middle, and 
playing the disc on a phonograph. 
Songs offered: “Take Me Out to the 
Ball Game,” “Pony Boy,” “Three Little 
Fishies,” “Music Goes Round And 
Round,” “On Top of Old Smoky,’ 
“Dixie,” “Sparrow in the Tree,” and 
“Yankee Doodle.” 
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UNSETTLED QUESTION 


Earlier this year, television sets were a drug 
on the market. Now inventories have fallen. 
But have the setmakers learned their lesson? 


In a spot check of ten U.S. major 
cities last year, one market research or- 
ganization unearthed the startling fact 
that Chicago now has more television 
sets than bathtubs. But even more 
startling has been the rapid advance 
of television stocks, which in the last 
11 months have risen 20% faster than 
the stock market as a whole. This rise 
is all the more remarkable because 
it has occurred at a time when both 
TV setmakers’ sales and profit margins 
have been dropping. 

Inventory Problems. The industry’s 
troubles stem directly from the vola- 
tile character of its business. Televi- 
sion set sales run strongest in the first 
and fourth quarters of the year, but 
taper off in the middle months when 
summer weather lures Americans away 
from home into the great outdoors. 
Beyond this fact, however, setmakers 
have no reliable benchmark to use 
in forecasting demand and adjusting 
their production schedules. Because 
of the seasonal nature of set sales, 
and the requisite inventory building 
in low-demand months, this uncer- 
tainty can get a setmaker in serious 
trouble. If his forecast errs on the 
long side, he winds up with burden- 
some inventories, is forced to cut 
prices and pare his profit margins. 

This is just what happened to many 
a television set producer last year. In 
the fall, H. Ward Zimmer, president 
of Sylvania Electric Products Co., 
which draws a substantial portion of 
its gross from television sets and 
cathode tubes, estimated that industry 
set sales for the year as a whole 
would hit 6,600,000. As it turned out, 
Zimmer’s estimate was nearly on the 
button: the setmakers actually sold 
about 6,400,000 units. 

Other industry chieftains, however, 
had been more optimistic. They had 
predicted that TV set sales would 
run to 7,500,000 units. As a result, 
the industry produced some 7,200,000 
TV sets, or 800,000 more than it sold. 

The immediate result was a cutback 
in production and a sharp drop in 
profits. To move excess inventories, 
Ssetmakers were forced to increase 
discounts to dealers and to reduce 
prices. On the average, wholesale set 
Prices were cut 5% between August, 
1953 and June of this year. The effect 
was that in the first six months of 
1954, all of the major setmakers, the 
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sole exception being RCA, reported 
both sales and profit margins down. 
Still more price cutting, averaging an- 
other 5%, finally reduced inventories 
to manageable dimensions by August. 


But by then the damage had been 
done, and most setmakers had dreary 
news to report in their nine-months 
earnings statements. 

Will History Repeat? Television set- 
makers are now banking heavily on 
Christmas sales to help them recoup 
their losses. As the year’s final quarter 
opened, there was a slight but per- 
ceptible increase in set sales. On the 
strength of it, the industry boosted 
production by almost one third. 
Nevertheless, there were still some 
skeptics who believed that the in- 
dustry had learned nothing from its 
bitter experience last year. 








The New Oil 





That Saves Gasoline 





New All-Season 
Motor Oil Gives 


HIGHEST 
OCTANE 
PERFORMANCE 


«+» AND UP TO 40 MORE MILES PER TANKFUL OF GASOLINE 


The extra gasoline mileage you get with new VEEDOL 10-30 adds 
up to big savings in business transportation. The lower fluid friction 
that stretches gasoline mileage also means quicker starts, less warm-up 
stalling, longer battery life. And you get Highest Octane Performance 
because VEEDOL 10-30 is practically free of carbon-forming ele- 
ments . . . keeps down to a minimum the octane-robbing carbon 
deposits which ordinary oils build up in the combustion chamber. 
Extra High Detergency VEEDOL 10-30 keeps engines cleaner, too 
... extends engine life. Let us show you how you can cyt gasoline and 
maintenance costs with new Veedol 10-30 Motor Oil. 
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There is a certain stock-market ex- 
pert in the city of Providence, who is 
going to make a “ceiling” forecast on 
stock prices for the 1955 year, and 
he will make this specific forecast 
before 1955 ever starts. His figures 
are ready now, because he believes 
that 1955 in Wall Street is start- 
ing now! 

His figures undertake to name the | 
“highest” levels common-stock prices 
can reach in the bodeful 1955 year. 

Even the LOW figure (most valu- 
able for 1955) will be calculated and 
named in terms of the D-J industrial 


average. 
He realizes that there will be 
“scoffers” who do not believe yet 


that forecasting has attained ma- 
turity ; but he starts out with a fine 
back record and hopes to convince 
everyone that forecasting is mature 

. and beneficial. 

You will recall that this whole 
market started in June, 1949 at 
161.60, and has since made highs 
and lows in this sequence; up to 
235.47 and down to 196.81. Then up 
to 276.37 and down to 256.35, then 
up to 280.29 and down to pre-elec- 
tion low levels. New highs have been 
made since at 293.78 which gave his 
1953 Forecast an accuracy of 96.4% 
There was a revision upward in the 


1954 estimate to a final figure 
of 363.0. 
Now, then, we want to give the 


whole period its full value for com- 
parative purposes, and it shows that 
if you add up all the pivot figures on 
each year’s high since 1948, you get 
a sum of (1850.46). Since TILL- 
MAN necessarily gave forecast fig- 
ures annually for each individual 
year, the sum of these is 1845.81. 

By this scaled method you have a 
seven-year average of top accuracy 
at 99.7% ; but this includes the 1954 
revision. If that timely revision were 
omitted. and the base figure used in 
calculation, the entire period would 
give 95.7% accuracy. But, actually, 
TILLMAN said “up” for each of 
the seven years by the testimonv 
of his ever-mounting annual high 
forecasts. 

When, therefore, he tells this cor- 
respondent that 1955 will be the best 
year for Low-Priced Stocks in a long 
time, it looks like a fairly sound 
hunch that he could be at least 95.7% 
accurate—and that’s close enough 
for me—and my brother, too! 

The fact, then, that this veteran 
Wall Street man, Carroll Tillman, is 
going to stake his reputation on a se- 
lection of 3 of the best of these Low- 
Priced Stocks is “news” that any 
alert investor should heed. 

Tillman showed me a letter from 
an old client, writing from Buffalo, 
who said this: and this also is good 
enough for me: 

“I remember when you advised 

me to buy Motorola at 11.4. I 

never did, and, of course, regret 

it now. 

I, myself, remember quite well 
when he recommended among earliéf 
Forecast Book trios, Sharp & Dohme 


YOU CAN HIT A MONEY BULLS-EYE IN 
1955 ONLY IF YOU CAN SEE THE TARGET 


By S. WASHBURN MILLER 





per share, and Molybdenum at $5.2 


per share—all in the not too re- | 
mote past. 
Therefore, if Carroll Tillman of 


the TILLMAN SU RVEY in Provi- 
dence says 1955 is to be a great pick- 
ing year for Low-Priced Stocks, I'll 
buy any three he puts the “crown” 
on for 1955. 


1955 WILL PAY YOU 
WELL IN WALL STREET 


The Innocent But Explosive 
“Corner” On Stocks Explained 


Pivot Points, as you have seen, 
when calculated by expert methods, 
are good—quite good; only one 
thing is needed to make them perfect. 
This need is for gallant stocks. 

To this end, a report was prepared 
recently covering actual buying rec- 
ommendations over a full two-year 
period, as recommended by the 
TILLMAN SURVEY and others. 

It was intended to show in each 
case whether investment trust man- 
agers, advisory services, or the 
TILLMAN SURVEY itself were all 
of the same goodness, or whether 
there was an outstanding leader (or 
method ) among them in the selection 
of profitable stocks. 

Using the two-year period cov- 
ered by the report, it was shown in 
detail that the 50 most often recom- 
mended stocks (by the constituted 
experts) were widely separated in 
excellence. 

In April of 1954, the weekly TILL- 
MAN SURVEY announced that the 
force and power of the market was 
a result of an innocent “corner” of 
all good securities by Investment 
Trusts, Pension Funds, to such a de- 
gree as to account for the immense 
strength of all stocks of the market 
generally. 

To start off with, the Dow-Jones 
composite averages rose 48.8% in 
the period, starting from a level 
of 48.1. 

The 50 stocks most heavily bought 


successful and aging owners watch 
them as keenly today as ever. 
They rely on TILLMAN SUR- 


VEY forecasts for the D-J 40 mixed 
bonds. 


They have not been mislead in this 
reliance because we forecast annual 
“highs” as follows: 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
Forecast 101.75 97.60 101.60 100.50 
Result 103.50 99.39 98.99 101.38 


Accuracy % 98.31 98.29 97.43 99.13 


3 OUTSTANDING 
LOW-PRICED 
DIVIDEND STOCKS 


Incredible as it may seem to our 
readers, there are many people who 
will not pay even two dollars to lift 
their investment capital annually by 
about 30% 

For instance, Mr. Carroll Tillman, 
who we already know has licked all 
comers when the selection of the 
choice stocks is wanted, cast a temi- 
niscent eye over the first nine years 
in which he has named stock trios. 
Taking the key stocks in each year, 


6th Philco Corp......... 370% 
7th Central Violetta Sugar 237% 
8th St. Regis Paper..... 75% 
9th Republic Aviation... 105% 


Now, the greatest average gain ot 
them all, as you can easily figure, is 
520.2%. The best item was M-o- 
l-y-b-d-e-n-u-m, which rose 1500% 
in 7 years. 

Now, of our very best items of 
1955, shown below, we believe the 
best one to be the $9 stock. 


$9.00: MOTORS BIG STRUG. 
GLE —1955 is motors big “strug- 
‘ gle” year. This great little com- 
pany cannot fail to be among the 
winners with production almost 
double 1954 ... our price of 9.0 
yields 4.6%. 


$14.00: CANADA FULL STEAM 
AHEAD —with a 7% yield and 
boom business ahead for construc- 
tion items, this very, very special 
non-oil, old-line stock should dou- 
ble our purchase price by Spring. 


$11.00: EARLS AND VIS. 
COUNTS MUST EAT —so, they 
are on the Board of Directors and 
for the last 12 years provided 
generous dividends, and also 
tripled the size of this great Afri- 
can mining company. Yield to 
you 11.7%—100% Capital Gains 
are the best, and the extreme hope, 
for 1955. 
Anyone can afford to buy Carroll 


Tillman's $2.00 Forecast Book, and ten 
shares each of these three low-priced 





we find he has recommended the 

following : , UP 
lst Phelps Dodge....... 400% 
2nd Assoc. Dry Goods....° 450% 
3rd Sharp & Dohme, Inc.. 550% 
4th Radio Corp. of Amer.. 475% 
5th Molybdenum Corp... 1500% 


In each of the twelve chapters in 
the 1955 Forecast Book (for which 
a coupon is provided, if you have 
an extra $2.), the author uses bold 
but simple language, to make this 
forecast and his figures both definite 
and clear. No reader has to wade 
through a shamble of weasel words 
to find out what Tillman thinks 
about 1955. 

Clearly, Tillman's 1955 Forecast 
Book is not written by a novice. 
Carroll Tillman first established the 
practice of writing a completely 
rounded book of forecasts in 1931— 
eight years after the weekly TILL- 








and most frequently appearing in 
Investment Trust portfolios rose 
51.1% or only a little better than the 
“averages.” 

The 50 stocks and most frequently 
recommended by competitors of the 
TILLMAN SURVEY rose 78.8% 
or much better than the market, and 
of course, better than the score of 
Investment Trust Managers. 

The 50 stocks recommended four 
times or more by the TILLMAN 
SURVEY rose 113.9% or much 
better than the market, and far, far 
ahead of the other analysts. This is 
a good thing for sincere investors 
to know. 


“GREYBEARDS JUST 
LOVE IT . 


Most of the bonds of railroads, 
utilities, and corporations are tucked 





at about $8-per share, Radio at $5 





solidly away in strong boxes. The 
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MAN SURVEY itself was founded. 
| There is simply nothing else like it 
——no forecasting author of such 
experience—no book in its field of 
such scope. 


IMMEDIATE ADVICE 


On Stocks is given free .. . This 
advice will come to you through one 
TILLMAN SURVEY weekly bul- 
letin mailed at once in connection 
with your reserration for Carroll 
Tillman’s 1955 Forecast Book 
at regular $2,00 rate. 


It contains names and final 
December buy prices for the 3 
low-priced stocks. By making 
remittance and reservation now 
| you get the bulletin immediate- 
ly with Current Advice—and, 

of course, the Forecast Book at 
| Christmas time. 














stocks for PROFIT. 


FAMOUS FORECAST METHOD GIVES TOP 
1955 CEILING FOR STOCKS 





will be mailed 

on December 27 
—but these Three 
Stocks are ready NOW 
and will be sent at once with immediate 
BUYING PRICES. 


You can buy without delay at these 
calculated eres because the yer 
1955 in Wall Street is beginning now. 
Get our Bulletin with this offer. 


CURRENT ADVICE 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 

weight to five factors: 

1. How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) 

2. How many people are working? (BLS 


*) 
on-ag a Ploy ) 








3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
department store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB 
bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on 
tentative figures for five components, all 
of which are subject to later revision.* 


Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Production.......... 125.4 124.9 130.0 
Employment... 113.5 112.8 113.7 
RNIN, ako ¢30s0 8 Keto 101.5 101.0 100.3 
SAEs, eee 100.6 104.3 106.1 
Bank Debits......... 137.3 122.4 136.5 


*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 


1951 1952 - 1953 








Dec. Jan. (’54) Feb. Mar. April ° 
127.0 125.0 124.0 123.0 123.0 
113.7 109.4 108.5 108.2 110.1 
100.8 98.7 99.2 98.7 97.7 
107.2 102.9 104.1 102.1 105.7 
138.0 140.3 145.0 150.0 147.5 
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May June July Aug. Sept. 
124.0 124.0 124.0 124.0 124.0 
109.6 110.1 109.4 109.8 110.9 

98.5 99.2 98.7 99.5 99.5 
103.6 108.6 107.7 108.0 104.1 
143.0 146.7 150.0 ” 148.3 144.4 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 





The security buyer looks ahead 


In this sophisticated era, few will 
disagree with the generalization that 
the post-election scramble for stocks 
couldn’t have developed without the 
special resiliency which is a particu- 
lar characteristic of the 1950s. We 
have a secret weapon these days—the 
fact that there are the Fabulous Fif- 
ties—this is a New Era. 

Equally significant, the price pattern 
of the last six months alone suggests 
that the trend will not be reversed short 
of a major excuse, or a major surprise. 
The only mistakes that have been made 
have been of too little, rather than too 
much, optimism. And there is more 
timidity on the selling side than on 
the buying side of the market ledger. 

In short, this is the biggest market 
in the history of the present genera- 
tion of investors. The individual is 
more sophisticated than ever before, 
and sophistication, up to now at least, 
has spelled the avoidance of specula- 
tive excesses. Furthermore, the ranks 
of the professional buyers have been 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


swelled enormous- 
ly by pension 
funds, whose as- 
sets have been in- 
creasing at the 
rate of $2 billion 
annually. 

It may, however, a 
be difficult to find agreement on two 
other generalizations which are of 
equal, if not greater, importance: (1) 
The market as a whole is adequately 
valued if business conditions show 
little change in 1955; if we continue 
in a “neither boom nor depression” 
economy. (2) If, however, general 
business conditions improve some- 
what next year, and are almost as 
good as 1953, it doesn’t require a great 
stretch of the imagination to visual- 
ize the 400-425 level in the Dow in 
1955. 

At the present time, the Dow In- 
dustrial Average is selling for about 


13.5 times estimated 1954 earnings of . 
. $28 per share and yields 4.5% on its 
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estimated dividends of $17 per share. 
These results have been obtained with 
the FRB Index of Industrial Produc- 
tion averaging about 125 for the year. 
Assuming the FRB Index averages 
128-130 next year, earnings on the 
Dow average might be in the area of 
$30-$32 per share, and dividends could 
be $18 to $19 per share. These esti- 
mates are based on the premise that 
corporate efficiency has increased and 
industries’ working capital needs have 
decreased. If the confidence factor— 
that is the same price times earnings 
ratio and yield basis—does not change, 
the 1955 projections easily could mean 
better than 400 in the Dow. This is a 
matter of simple arithmetic. 

Question of whether or not the con- 
fidence factor can be maintained rests 
largely with the business outlook, in 
which connection five factors are 
worthy of mention: 

1. Industry’s inventories have de- 
clined over $4 billien in the last year 
—an obvious depressant. They should 
at least hold at current levels in the 
coming year, which means an impor- 
tant contributor to the 1953-54 reces- 
sion no longer exists. Furthermore, 
the industries that experienced a pri- 
























Only ONE MAN in 1000... 


KNOWS THE INVESTMENT PROFIT POTENTIAL OF 


LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


FOR EXAMPLE. .. DO YOU KNOW THAT :— 


Aetna Life on January |, 1943 is now worth* $9,710.00 

$1 000 Conn. General " ‘i x4 27,256.00 
INVESTED | Continental 2) oe) 
IN THE Jefferson Std. a . a fiat Pied 19,762.00 
SHARES Lincoln Nat'l : lle Pires Ts a 41,103.00 
OF Monumental Life “ ° (ee a I cs 9,405.00 
Travelers “ a ans SD 7,229.00 


*As of November 15, 1954. 


We have prepared a NEW and REVISED EDITION 
of our Special Bulletin entitled 


“12 REASONS FOR INVESTING IN LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS” 


which contains specific suggestions on stocks 
which we believe are attractive for investment today. 


A copy of this bulletin will be mailed for $1.00. 


Please use coupon below 


J. H. GODDARD & CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1925 
Members Boston Stock Exchange 
85 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


J. H. GODDARD & CO., INC. 
8§ Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please mail a copy of your Revised Edition of Special Bulletin on Life Insurance Stocks. 


Enclosed is $1.00. 


(Please print) 
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LARGE PROFITS—LOW RISK 


PROFIT $11,994.07 


Time: 28 Mos.—Capital Used: $7,598.00 
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By means of a little-known method 

De Ga eeltis seas Bae geen: 
I took this delicious profit... STOCKS or 5 00 00 
in a Sound Utility Stock! COMMODITIES . 


e Published since 1919 


Forecasts include vital Monthly 
Supplements FREE of extra cost. 
W. D. GANN Research, Inc. 


Joseph L. Lederer, President - 
Box 656, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


New Profit Makers Now Ready For You! 
NEW READERS: Report F-32 : 
and next 2 bulletins....... $2-00 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


RIVER EDGE - NEW JERSEY 
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vate depression, due to customers con- 
suming more than was produced, 
should improve in 1955. 

2. The Government has predicted 
1955 construction outlays will reach 
$39 to $40 billion against $37 billion 
in 1954, and the Government esti- 
mates in this field have a high degree 
of accuracy. This is a tremendous 
plus factor in the overall outlook, for 
the building industry has widespread 
ramifications. The boom in residential 
building reflects our rising standard 
of living, increased number of chil- 
dren per family, etc. 

3. Latest surveys indicate that in- 
dustries’ expenditures for new plant 
and equipment may be @enly 5% below 
this year’s $26-$27 billi@ia, which com- 
pares with $28 billion Ym 1953. The 
fact that the decline is so small means 
a continuing prop under the econonty. 
It also points up the fact that business 
management today is scientific rather 
than intuitive as in the 1920’s, and the 
entire creative cycle fms been accel- 
erated. 

4. Although a little difficult to 
prove statistically, the major impact 
of the cut in Government spending 
already has been witnessed. The 
drop in prospect from here out prob- 
ably will be largely offset by increased 
state and local spending. Thus, a prop 
is in prospect in contrast to a previous 
depressant. 

5. Among the miscellaneous factors, 
there is a tremendous recovery going 
on throughout the world, and our ex- 
ports should increase. Furthermore, 
the automobile industry should enjoy 
at least as good a year as 1954 inas- 
much as there seems to be a basic 
minimum demand for about 5,000,000 
cars in a “fair” business year. Per- 
sonal spending has been in a steady 
uptrend throughout 1954. 

Net of the foregoing suggests that 
1955 may be the second best, postwar 
business year. This hope can buoy 
the market, for the business news on 
the front pages has been remarkably 
good. Furthermore, towards the year- 
end pension funds will have large 
sums of money available for invest- 
ment, and it probably will go into 
stocks. The Pension Funds now have 
a cushion of relatively low-priced 
holdings, and are spreading out be- 
yond fe blue chip classification. 

All this is not meant to infer that 
reactions are passé. Actually, 4 
healthy correction in terms of the av- 
erages seems likely between mid- 
November and the time the year-end 
rally gets underway. But a 15-point 
decline in the averages at this level 
is not too significant in terms of indi- 
vidual stocks and it can be easily 
absorbed. Erraticism is the “price” o 
the 375 level in the Dow. Similarly, 4 
ceiling area in terms of the averages 
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would only encourage a high degree 
of selectivity, for there is heavy pres- 
sure of funds seeking investment. 
Consequently, investment policy 
should be one of buying on reactions 
more than selling on rallies. 

The outstanding groups for pur- 
chase continue to be three that have 
been regularly emphasized in this col- 
umn—building, steel and textile. To 
mention “new” names in each of these 
fields: Certain-teed Products, Jones 
& Laughlin and American Viscose ap- 
pear to be interesting speculations at 
this time. 

From all indications, American Vis- 
cose’s 1954 earnings will be around $2 
per share and, with the trend of busi- 
ness upward, the 1955 potential is on 
the order of $3 per share. F er- 
more, the latter excludes an in 
Chemstrand Corporation wihitelitcould 
be as high as $2 to $3 per share in 
1955, as compared with a loss in 1954. 
Certain-teed Products has taken a 
new lease on life through the acquisi- 
tion of an important Texas company 
and earnings this year might be close 
to $3 per share. Next year’s earnings 
on a consolidated basis could be in the 
area of $4 per share. Jones & Laugh- 
lin’s 1954 earnings may be around 
$3.50 per share and next year’s results 
could range between $4 and $4.75 per 
share. Incidentally, this company’s de- 
preciation and amortization charge 
approximates $5 per share. 














Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 182 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES » 
DIVIDEND NO. 31 ‘ 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% f 
Series. 

The above dividends are 
payable December 31, 1954 to 
stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 5. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, December 31. 


P.C, HALE, Treasurer 


} November 19, 1954 
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MAN iy Investment Survey 


Which Way 
AIRCRAFT & AUTO STOCKS? 


Ce cold war tensions will require sustained high-level production of mili- 
tary aircraft. In recognition of these strikingly favorable prospects, mearly all the 
aircraft stocks have doubled in price in the past year. 


Now, the question is—to what extent have the higher prices discounted the expected 


~ results? And how will each company be affected by renegotiation, emphasis on newer 


planes and guided missiles, cutbacks on older models? Every investor should see the new 
48-page edition of Value Line Ratings & Reports which analyzes current and long-term 
trends in the aircraft industry, gives a full-page analysis of each company, shows which 
stocks are in a buying zone and which are in a selling zone. 

Earnings prospects for auto manufacturers are poor, although lapse of the excess profits 
tax has boosted General Motors’ profits. Inventories are excessive, steel costs are higher, 
stiffer-than-ever competition is reshaping the auto market. Yet, our analysts look for im- 
portant improvements after 1956. The latest Value Line Report analyzes the 1955 and 
long-term prospects for the key automobile industry, brings you specific earnings and 
dividend estimates, shows you which stocks are in a buying zone, which to avoid. 


SPECIAL: Under this Special Offer you will receive in the next 4 weeks new 
Ratings & Reports on over 200 stocks and 14 industries. In addition, at no extra 
charge, the new 48-page issue analyzing 37 leading Aircraft, Auto, Airline, Agri- 
cultural Equipment and Truck stocks. This edition includes full-page analyses of: 


Allis Chalmers Douglas int'l Harvester Republic Aviation 
American Airlines Eastern Air Lines Lockheed Studebaker-Packard 
American Motors Fairchild Engine Martin (Glenn L.) United Aircraft 
Boeing General Dynamics North Amer. Aviation United Air Lines 
Chrysler General Motors Pan Amer. Airways and 18 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 200 stocks and 14 industries. 
It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fort- 
nightly letters and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 

*New subscribers only. 


Plus the 48-page Aircraft, Auto and Airline stock edition at No Extra Charge 
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See eeeeeeereeereeeeeeseseeecereseeceseseeessessesescssessessssessesesses esse see etd CS IEe seessesee tI HOUSE sessesseseseesseseesesesessssesees 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 11,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-26 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

















HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks under $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving analysis and opinion 
on investment bargains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that are well managed, 
have good earnings prospects, yet are overlooked by the average 
investor. . . . We specialize in these stocks selling under $5.— 
A. J. G. of Westport, Conn., writes: “J now take 4 other services, 
but yours is one of the best 1 have seen for the small investor.” 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. Write for a full month’s 
trial subscription. See for yourself how you may benefit from 
“hidden” stocks that may show unusual profits. on just a small 
investment. Selected Securities Research, Inc., Dept. F-24, 
Hillside, New Jersey. 
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Don't fool yourself 
bout LIFO 


As-a method of accounting, we 
have no quarrel with LIFO, at all. 


But as protection against busi- 
ness losses due to price changes— 
that’s something else again. 


As the U. S. Tax Court found in 
a recent decision involving Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mills— 


“The so-called LIFO method is 
merely an accounting proce- 
dure employed in computing the 
value of the closing inventory 
of a taxpayer for tax purposes 

. the LIFO method is no 
guarantee against the hazards 
of business, and the use thereof 
does not, in and of itself, insure 
the user against the realization 
of an actual gain or loss. This 
is true, whether or not a con- 
stant level of inventory is main- 
tained.” 


The whole case, of course, is 
particularly interesting because 
the Treasury Department’s conten- 
tion had been that Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills didn’t take any in- 
ventory risks, or have to worry 
about hedging, because it used the 
LIFO method of accounting. But, 
as the judge found, LIFO alone is 
no substitute when it comes to 
protecting operating profit. 


If you haven’t been hedging 
your own inventories ... 


If you’ve been relying on LIFO 
alone... 


Then we think you should ex- 
plore the best methods of using 
the futures markets to protect 
your business against loss. 


And if you don’t know just how 
to begin, we'll be happy to mail 
you a copy of our brand new 
booklet “How To Hedge Com- 
modities”—a 64-page guide to the 
basic principles of hedging that 
everyone should apply. 

There’s no charge, of course. 
Simply address a card or letter 
to—. 


Mr. H. B. ANDERSON 


Department SD-108 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


—————— 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Views on various groups 


Continuinc the analysis by groups: 

In the Foop group, some of the lead- 
ers have had extensive advances. At 
present, I prefer Standard Brands, 
Continental Baking, National Biscuit, 
Safeway Stores, and, as good low- 
priced speculations, I continue to rec- 
ommend International Packers and 
Pepsi-Cola. From all indications, there 
will be e huge demand for the new 
Campbell Soup stock, at a reported 
price of 39%. It advanced about $5 
shortly after it was issued. 

LeaTHERS: No recommendations. 

Liquors: No recommendations. 

Macuinery: I still favor Combus- 
tion-Engineering, now 5242, and Bab- 
cock & Wilcox, now 66, both of which 
are leading suppliers of equipment 
for utilities, including atomic reactors; 
also E. W. Bliss, 25; National Acme, 
47; Blaw-Knox, 2642; and Bucyrus- 
Erie, 32, a leading producer of exca- 
vating machinery, which I generally 
include in the building group. 

MERCHANDISING: During the past 
year, I had frequently recommended 
Montgomery Ward, Sears, Roebuck, 
and Federated Dept. Stores. Are still 
O.K. to hold. For new purchases, in 
the low-priced field, I again strongly 
recommend City Stores, 18%, yielding 
7.5% on its $1.40 dividend. 

An extraordinary opportunity ap- 
pears to exist with regard to Wool- 
worth, now 50. Pays $2 and 50c extra; 
yielding 5%. At this writing, the 
market value of the company’s Brit- 
ish investment- amounts to $430 
million, or more than $43 a share on 
Woolworth stock. In other words, 
Woolworth stock, less the market 
value of the British investment, is 
selling for $7 a share! This doesn’t 
make sense. Looks like a great chance 


| for a profitable investment in a high- 


grade stock—‘“a real sleeper.” The 
stock has done little for years, having 
been around $45 since 1946. 

Mininc: I think American Smelting 
& Refining, now 42, is the most attrac- 
tive in this group. I strongly recom- 
mend it. Previous recommendation 
of International Nickel, 53, is re- 
peated. 

Movies: No opinion. 

Naturat Gas: Satisfactory outlook 
for long pull. No special favorites. 

Orrice EquIPMENT: Remington Rand, 
now 36, was recommended at 14. Buy 
only on setbacks. I also continue to 
favor Burroughs. 

Oms: As a group, are no longer 
cheap. Difficult to select any which are 
unusually attractive. My current pref- 
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erences are Pure 
Oil (which might 
do very well), Sin- 
clair. Also, Na- 
tional Supply, 
leading manufac- 
turer of oil-well 
equipment. 

PapeR AND PrintTING: Outlook for 
long-pull growth continues good, but 
much has been discounted by the 
large rise which has occurred. 

Ratiroaps: I especially recommend 
Northern Pacific; has been in the 50s 
for a long time, after declining from 
94 in 1952. Present $3 dividend seems 
safe; excellent prospects because of 
the company’s large holdings of oil 
lands. With the participating preferred 
having been retired, I think the out- 
look is excellent for Western Pacific, 
now 57, dividend $3. Only a small 
capitalization, 566,000 shares. Might 
advance 50%. I also favor Rock Island, 
now 82, dividend $5, yield, 6%. The 
dividend might possibly be increased. 

RaILROoAD EQuIPMENT: No recom- 
mendations, although this group is 
very low. 

Russers: I think the leaders are 
high enough. 

Surppinc: No opinion. 

Streets: At present, I repeat the 
recommendation to buy Republic 
Steel, 67, with a dividend of $4.50; 
and U. S. Steel, 64, dividend $3. | 
remain of the opinion that the divi- 
dend on U. S. Steel will be increased. 
As previously, I strongly recommend 
General Refractories (whose princi- 
pal customer is the steel industry); 
now 25, yielding about 8% on the 2 
dividend (which includes 40c extra). 

Sucars: I believe they are highly 
attractive. Favorites: South Porto 
Rico Sugar, 35, dividend $2; West 
Indies Sugar, 18, dividend $1; Amer- 
ican Crystal Sugar, 27, dividend, $1.20. 
I think a nice profit can be made on 
these stocks. 

Textites: As a group, are very low. 
I especially recommend American 
Viscose, which has declined from 7 
in 1951, to 31 this year, and is now 
around 38. Current dividend rate, $2 
The company is a leader in the man- 
ufacture of rayon staple for the cat- 
pet trade, which might possibly re 
place wool and cotton. Also has 4 
large interest in Chemstrand, which 
manufactures nylon. Prospects for 
appreciation are excellent, with little 
apparent risk. 3... 

Tosacco: Reyndids Tobacco “B” & 
one of my favorites, now 384, yield- 
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ing more than 6% on its $2.40 divi- 
dend. I think this stock might very 
readily advance to around 55 later. 
Utmities: Because of the outlook 
for continued low money rates, I 
believe that leading electric utility 
stocks are still attractive, particularly 
those in the South and Southwest, 
where the Democrats are conserva- 
tive, rather than socialistic as in some 
other parts of the country. American 
Telephone and Telegraph continues 
to be my favorite investment among 
the high-grade stocks. If this stock 
were split, say, 4-for-1, I believe the 
present number of _ stockholders, 
(about 1,259,000), would increase to 


around 5,000,000 within a reasonable | 


number of years. The greater number 
of stockholders, the better chance for 
fair rate treatment from the State 
commissions! I have not heard of any 
sound reason why the stock should 
not be split. 

Last spring, I recommended Inter- 
national Telephone at 16. It is now 
243g. I still recommend it, believing 
it might advance to 35 in due time. 

MISscELLANEOUS: Last spring, I rec- 
ommended International Silver, at 45, 
now 53; dividend, $4; selling close to 
its net working capital per share. 
Should setback occur, further pur- 
chases would be warranted. Mueller 
Brass, 29, is still highly attractive. Has 
excellent long-range prospects. 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 


PAPER 


THE PLUNGER 
As president of big, $191.3 million 





(assets) St. Regis Paper Co., con- - 


servative Roy K. Ferguson, 63, was 
somewhat slower than rival paper- 
makers to take the plunge into ex- 
pansion and diversificatior of his 
company’s business. But once he be- 
gan, Ferguson moved rapidly, won 
St. Regis third place in the industry. 
Today, St. Regis’ mills turn out vir- 
tually a complete line of basic paper 
products, including groundwood, sul- 
phite and sulphate pulp, kraft liner 
and corrugating board, bleached kraft 
Papers and sanitary food board. 
St. Regis has also developed a large 
group of profitable sidelines ranging 
from bag-packins and bag-making 
machines to laminated and injection- 
molded plastics. 

Last month, Ferguson plunged still 
further into diversification. In pact- 
nership with The Texas Co. and the 
Florida Oil and Gas Co., Ferguson 
began drilling for oil on 5,000 acres of 
Florida land owned by St. Regis and 
on another 5,000 acres on which Texas 
holds drilling rights. 
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To Serious-Minded Investors— 


Increase the purchasing power of 
ALL your investment dollars 


For only $1.00 you can 


become thoroughly fa- 


miliar with all the sub- 
jects suggested by the 


chapter headings 


shown below: 


@ Graphic Charts 

@ Arithmetic Stock Averages 

@ Geometric Stock Averages 

@ Comparison of the Arithmetic and Geometric Averages 
of Two Stocks—Socony Oil and Coca-Cola 

@ The Dow-Jones Averages 

@ The American Investors Service Composite G ric 
Average 

@ American Investors Service Industry Group Averages 

e@ Comparison of the Broad General Market Averages 
since 194 

@ Definition and Classification of Trends 

@ Volatility 

@ Volatility-Correlation Indexes 

@ Volatilitv-Correlation Ratings 

@ Factors Resp~nsible for Correlation 

@ How To Estimate Probable Amplitude of Price Move- 
ments Based on Volatility-Correlation-Ratings 

@ Group Performance 1946-1953 

e@ Relative Strength, Divergent Trends—Effects of Accu- 
mulation and Distribution 





This 48 page book is filled with factual information, chart illustrations . 
making principles used by all leading professional stock market technicians . 
in the language of the average investor—to help you 
To show you how the facts and principles in this boo 





About the Author 

Mr. Chestnutt is Executive 
Director of American In- 
vestors Service—America’s 
leading advisory service for 
professional investors and 
stock market technicians. 


e@ Relative Strength Measurement Ratio Analysis- 
Historical Background 
@ What Do Relative Strength Ratio Curves Actually 


Measure? 

@ Industry Group Analysis 

@ Relative Strength Ratio Analysis of Pure Oil and 
Pacific Mills 1951-1953 

@ Group Confirmation Principle 

@ Relative Strength Ratings 

@ Position-Timing Ratings 

@ Upside and Downside Volume vs. Price Movement 


Analysis 
@ Trend Oscillograph 
@ Short Selling 
@ Things to Think About Before You Buy 
Don’t Overdiversify 
Buy a Leader or a_Laggard? 
uy a Stock That Pays an Unusually 
High Dividend Return? 
How to Save Brokerage Commissions by Trading 
in Round Lots and_by Making Odd-Lot Com- 
mitments only in Higher-Priced Stocks 


. . helpful, money- 
.. yet it is written 
et the most from every dollar you invest. 
are translated into sound money-making 


advice to investors. We will include with this book the next three issues of American Investors 
Service weekly market analysis reports. Use coupon below. 


American Investors Service, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $1.00 for George A. Chestnutt’s new book Stock Market Analysis, Facts and Prin- 
gietes. As no obligation to me, include also the next 3 issues of American Investors Service Market Analysis 
ports. 


Name. 


Zone. 


.. Address 


State. . 














URANIUM + 


STOCK WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried. 


or send for free descriptive folder. 





Two Canadian URANIUM companies reputed to possess possibly the best 
uranium production potential in Canada have just issued long-term WARRANTS. 


Because the better-grade URANIUM stocks admittedly have enormous speculative 
potential, and because past markets have demonstrated that each dollar wisely 
invested in W ARRANTS during a bull market may bring capital appreciation_as 
much as 1000% or more over the same dollar invested in common stocks, YeU 


should not miss the obvious potential in URANIUM+W ARRANTS. 


To take advantage of these and other warrant opportunities—to learn the full 
story of how warrants can make each $1 do the work of $100 or $1,000 in a 
rising market—to learn how to avoid the even greater losses which follow 
unwise warrant speculation, you must read the most widely-praised and only 
full-length study of its kind—THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON 


Order this book today (price $2.00), and you will receive, in addition 
to a current list of 50 warrants you should know about, our 
“Uranium Warrants” report at no extra cost. Send $2.00 today to 
R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-37, 220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N .Y.. 


WARRANTS 
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MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
November 12, 1954. 

A quarterly dividend of fifty (50c) 
cents per share has been declared, 
payable December 21, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 2, 1954. 

JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 
Treasurer. 

















The Market—Up or Down? 


We tactually measure the effect of 
BORING PWR: SELLING PRESSURE 
The forces con trends! 

Send $1 for latest Report F 
or $5 for month’s trial on prompt 
refund basis if not satisfied. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





TIME TABLE 
Protect and Forecast Your 
Investment Income With 
PERIODIC INCOME CALENDAR 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


Only 
$2.50 
postpaid 


@ Tells you at a glance what Invest- 
ment Income Checks to expect 
each month. 

@ Warns you of lost check or 
omitted dividend. 

@ Provides space for purchase and 
sales data. 

® Handles up to 72 separate invest- 
ments over a 5-year period. 

® Attractively bound in simulated 
leather, gold embossed, 712”x11”. 


— | 


Makes A 
WELCOME GIFT 


Free inspection . . . send $2.50 check or 
money order for Calendar postpaid. Re- 
Seuntiie within 10 days for full refund. 


EUGENE A. HAGEL Publisher 
230 RIDGEWAY ROAD 
BALTIMORE 28, MARYLAND 





~~ Own a DIVIDEND | 











6 Months Forecast 


reveals many bargains 


Can Make You Big Profits 


The Experts have found 36 more Wonder 
Stocks like Amer. Metal which has ad- 
vanced this year from $19% to $54 on the 
N.Y. Stock Exch. Our Forecast features 
these stocks—most recommended by 40 
advisory services and selected from hun- 
dreds of listed and over-the-counter stocks. 
Among them are: 


2 Fast Growth ‘"Penny"’ Uranium Stocks 
4 Atomic Energy Leaders To Buy Now 
3 Best Issues For Push Button Age 
2 Warrants To Multiply Your Capital 
3 Dynamic Petrochemicals 
3 Air Conditioning Stocks for Come-back 
4 Chemicals for Broad 1955 Rise 


2 Aircraft Stocks for Aviation Boom 
This pooled advice from leading services 
consistently yields dependable market 
guidance. So don’t delay getting our Fore- 
cast, used for years by thousands of invest- 
ors and financial institutions. It’s yours 
FREE with 4 weeks’ trial subscription to 
the complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT 
CONSENSUS service including DuVal’s 
Growth Stocks, Little Blue Chips, Low- 
priced Speculations and all Special Reports 
for only $3. 


——-— SEND NO MONEY NOW-—— 


DuVal’s Consensus, Inc. 


Dept. B-141, 41-43 Crescent St. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Send me 6 Month Forecast FREE with $3 

(Air Mail $3.25) four weeks’ trial subscrip- 


tion to complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT 
CONSENSUS service. Bill me at later date. 























MARKET COMMENT 





SELtinc to register losses for income 
tax purposes often has been a big 
thing in influencing December trends 
in stock prices. It won’t be much of 
a price-making factor this year. Most 
people are more concerned about 
profits than losses, and have few 
losses to take. Indeed, losses in port- 
folios which have stressed quality are 
as scarce as hens’ teeth. 
Conservative people who went 
through the unpleasantness of 1929- 
1933, the sudden collapse of 1937, and 
the Pearl Harbor bear market, recall 
seeing prices melt away and are won- 
dering when they should take profits. 
The great inhibitive force, of course, 
is the capital gains tax. If one sells 
Lincoln National Life at 300 which 
cost 50, 25% on the $250 profits is 
$62.50 a share; this means that the 
stock is sold at 237% net after taxes. 
The investor who sells Halliburton 
that cost 15 at 60, actually realizes 
after a 25% tax 4834. Most people 
would like to buy Lincoln at 237% or 
Halliburton at 48%. 

One school of thought contends that 
the capital gains tax is merely part 
of the cost of doing business, and 
that it can’t be avoided indefinitely. 
That, I think, assumes a trading at- 
titude rather than an investment at- 
titude. Others, especially those in 
high tax brackets, say that the capital 
gains tax is “the cheapest tax” they 
pay. For my own part, I just hate to 
pay capital gains taxes if I can avoid 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Problem of big profits in stock portfolios 


them, believing 
that they often 
involve “unneces- 
sary impoverish- 
ment.” 

But there is no 
gainsaying that it 
would have paid 
off wonderfully to have incurred a 
25% capital gains tax in 1929, in early 
1930, and in the spring of 1937. It also 
was prudent to pay capital gains taxes 
on profits in “the poor stuff’ in the 
summer of 1946. Is this one of those 
times? [ think not. I question the 
advisability of wholesale profit-taking 
now. 

To be sure the D-J Industrials are 
about even in price with the highs of 
1929, but the stocks are not the same 
stocks, nor is the dollar the same 
dollar. At the top of 1929 the D-J 
Industrials were selling at 19.7 times 
earnings to yield 1.9%, and interest 
rates were not far from double present 
interest rates. Right now the D-J 
Industrials are selling for about 14 
times earnings to yield 4.67%. Book 
values are very much higher than in 
1929, and are much more conserva- 
tively stated in relation to replace- 
ment costs. You can get a return of 
434% to 5% today on a well-diversi- 
fied portfolio of good stocks, and that 
still is pretty good in relation to what 
you can get in good bonds or in the 
savings bank. Furthermore, most of 
this rise in stocks has been financed 
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with free cash, not with borrowed 
money. Some of these former ad- 
vances, notably that of the late 1920s, 
was financed primarily with money 
borrowed at high interest rates. 

I’m not saying that there can’t be 
sharp reactions in a dynamic stock 
market like this. They might, at times, 
run even 10% or 15% in the Aver- 
ages. But I am saying that I do not 
see any “fall-out-of-bed” phenomena. 

I know some people who have been 
“playing it safe” by selling enough of 
some stocks in which they have very 
large profits to pay the initial cost of 
the whole block, and keeping the rest 
earmarked “cost free.” For instance, 
an investor had 2,000 shares of Food 
Fair Stores costing $10 a share net. 
When the stock got up to 48, she 
thought it was high enough, but in- 
stead of selling all of it she just sold 
enough to realize $20,000. That left 
her with not quite 1,400 shares at “no 
cost.” This same investor did the same 
thing with General Electric, Ameri- 
can Seating, Minnesota Mining and 
Motorola. 

I'm not advocating this procedure 
for everyone, or in every stock, but 
I think for some people it may be a 
good compromise with the urge for 
cautious prudence. It is most applic- 
able in the case of stocks which you 
think are “high but going still higher.” 

Back in the spring of 1937 the then 
editor of a leading financial magazine 
had a leading article in his publication 
entitled “Prospecting in a 5-year-old 
Bull Market.” Right now intending 
buyers are prospecting in a 12-year- 
old bull market. The good stocks are 
“picked over” like the department 
store Monday bargain counter on 
Tuesday noon. 

The task of finding bargains is not 
easy, and about as soon as you find 
them you get into competition with 
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THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock payable December 15, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 1, 1954. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share and a year-end dividend of 
$.50 per share have been declared 
on the Common Stock payable 
December 10, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 26, 1954. 

CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
November 3, 1954 
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Advertisement 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. For 45 years, the advisory 
service relied upon by professional investment man- 
agers, bankers and brokers has been Moody’s Stock 
Survey. To introduce the Survey to individual inves- 
tors this special year-end offer is being made to the 
readers of Forses. We suggest that you act promptly 
on the offer below. 
















Successfully in 1955 


Let us send you these special Moody's studies. They 
advise you, in careful detail, on the investment 
policies and practices that can be profitable to you 
in the hopeful and important year ahead. 


What can you do to take advantage of the “investment 
confidence” that will be ripening in 1955? 


To invest successfully in 1955, you will need to select 
shrewdly in a high market. A wise investment policy will 
require you to apply many new yardsticks when measur- 
ing security values in the “selectors’ paradise” that awaits 
us in 1955. 


Here are some of the vital, specific questions answered 
in the special December issues of Moody’s Stock Survey 
which you are invited to accert: 
Your common stock policy in 1955— 
Fully invested? Any need for ready reserve? 
Can 1955 be another bull market year? 
Is the outlook really as good as people are saying? 
What danger signals should you be aware of? 
The trouble spots that could show up in 1955. 


Which stocks offer you best growth now? 

Select from a list of 15 for long term capital gain. 
Can you accept some risk? 

List of 20 stocks of promising, progressive companies. 
Is income primarily your objective? 

20 selections for high yield over the years. 


Are you limited in the amount you can invest? 
3 sample guide portfolios of varying size and aims. 
Which issues offer you best prospects over next 5 years? 
12 glamour stocks for outstanding growth by 1960. 
Are you a Trustee “buying income’’? 
24 suitable stocks for prudent investment. 
Where will you find the patterns changing? 
49 industries analyzed; specific issues selected. 
How should you choose and buy in a high market? 
Your yardsticks and landmarks for 1955. 


These special issues of Moody’s Stock Survey will be 
useful guides throughout the year. But they will serve, as 
well, to acquaint you with the sensible, feet-on-the-ground 
approach of Moody’s staff of specialists —an approach 
that can help you achieve steady, profitable results. 

























See for yourself. We will send you 5 issues of the Stock 
Survey including these special year-end studies at the 
introductory “guest-subscription” rate of $5. Simply 
attach check, name and address, and mail this notice to 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


Investment Advisors since 1909 
65 Broapway, NEw YORK 6 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 
606 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14 FO 
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Not a New Issue 





Campbeli 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 





Clark, Dodge & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks 





Drexel & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Dominick & Dominick 


| This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


November 17, 1954 


1,300,000 Shares 


Soup Company 


Capital Stock 


($1.80 Par Value) 


Price $39.25 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the 
several underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States 
in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in 
securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch,Pierce,Fenner &Beane Smith,Barney&Co. White, Weld &Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Dean Witter & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


_ Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

































Amenrican-Standard 









PREFERRED DIVIDEND 




















DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


November 16, 1954. 








The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
December 11, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


COMMON DIVIDEND 

A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been de- 
clared, payable December 1, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 

business on November 19, 1954. 
A quarterly dividend of 32 cents per 
share and a special dividend of 21 cents 
share on the Common Stock have 
declared, payable December 15, 
1954 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on November 19, 1954. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 


JOHN E. KING 
and Treasurer 






















other potential buyers. Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel is a case in point. The stock 
was selling below 20 in September, 
As this is written it is 2942. Just two 
weeks from the time this is written 
Philip Carey was 23; it is now 29. Re- 
cently a market letter pointed out that 
Diamond Match at 3934 looked under. 
valued; 48 hours later the stock was 
441. 

About all one can do is to look 
around for values. It is no use to try 
to tell where the lightning will strike 
next; that’s just gambling, even 
though some of us have been quite 
successful at it recently. 

Here ar a f~w stocks which I think 
are backwara as values. I have no 
idea what they are going to do in tir 
market over the near-term, and ! 
hope they won’t go up too fast be. 
cause I want my clients to own more 
of them: Fiwiips Petroleum, Pure Oil, 
Keppers Co., Diamond Match, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, J. P. Stevens, 
United Fruit, Eastern Air Lines, 
United Airlines, Pan American Air- 
ways, American Telephone (under- 
valued in relation to most of the elee- 
tric utilities), Seaboard Air Line, and 
(as a perhaps “patient” speculation) 
Mack Trucks. 

I am favorably impressed by the 
progress Brunswick-Balke is making 
in its new school seating field, and 
think there is room here for some 
more aggressive competition 
Few shares of exceedingly research- 
minded companies look as attractive, 
especially in relation to current earn- 
ings, as Bendix Aviation, in spite of 
the phenomenal advance . . . The 
growth potential in Grand Union is 
impressive . . . Columbia Broadcast- 
ing does not appear to have exhausted 
its possibilities . . . Lincoln Nation 
Life (around 300) has had a lon 
rest, and looks like a stock on which 








A dividend of forty (40) cents per 
share for the fourth quarter of 1954 
has been declared 


on the common 
stock, payable December 10, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on November 25, 1954 
Drewrys Limited U. S. A., inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 
T. E. JEANNERET 
Secretary and Treasurer 

















The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quam 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable 
on December 10, 1954, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on Novem 
ber 26, 1954. Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 





Secretary-Treasure@t 
November 15, 1954. 
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there could be “good news” over the 
next three to six months . . . National 
Union Insurance (47) looks like a 
good conservative fire insurance issue, 
reasonably priced in relation to others 
of similar high quality . .. Chesapeake 
& Ohio and Norfolk & Western, while 
not at all dynamic, sell to yield too 
much in relation to the safety of their 
dividends . . . Philco appears behind 
the parade of the electronics issues 

Philips Gloeilampenfabrieken 
(now about 48) is up considerably 
since first suggested, but it still is 
cheaper than most analogous Amer- 
ican blue chips; it is hoped that it 
may be listed eventually in New 
York. 

The cause of the recent rise in 
stocks? Think the elections were 
more of an excuse than a reason, but 
Wall Street came down to a fairly 
well sold-out situation (technically) 
the morning after election and the 
situation was “ripe” for a rise. More 
important, I think, is the improve- 
ment in the outlook for peace 
(stressed so many times in this col- 
umn during the past 18 months) and 
the economic gains of Europe and 
the Orient. Wars do not stem from 
bettering economic conditions. Peace- 
time earnings always are worth a 
higher multiple of their face value 
than wartime eéarnings, or war- 
threat earnings. Too many people for- 
get or choose to ignore this all-im- 
portant factor. 

Advance release by air mail of this reg- 
ular article will be sent to interested 


readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 



















Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
Nov. 9, 1954, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the $5.00 
par value Common Stock. 
$1.00 per share on the 4% 
Preferred Stock. 

$1.073¢ per share on the 
4.30% Convertible Prefer- 
red Stock. 


Common Stock dividends are 
payable December 15, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 2, 
1954. Dividends on the 4% 
Preferred Stock and 4.30% 
Convertible Preferred Stock 
are payable January 1, 1955 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business Dec. 2, 1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
November 9, 1954 





































































December 1, 1954 















IF, UPON RECEIPT OF OUR BOOK, 
YOU DO NOT FEEL THAT IT ALONE !S WORTH SEVERAL TIMES THE 


WANT PROFITS 
IN CANADIAN STOCKS? 





A PROFIT On June 9h, 1954, we advised our to “BUY 
ALUMINUM COMPANY ... trading around jo". IN Less 
THAN TWO MONTHS, Aluminum Company, te dividend 
29% payer) hit $72Y% per share. 


OF 





A PROFIT in June, 1954, we also said, “BUY CONSOLIDATED PAPER 
OF now ( A dividend payer)... lt is priced at $484." Censoli- 
21 %, dated Paper (in 9 weeks) moved up to $58. 





A PROFIT On July 9h, 1954, we recommended that Subscribers buy 
OF ALGC@. URANIUM, then trading around $6.75. Within a 


ov matter of 90 days the stock jumped to $10 25! 





A PROFIT On August 14th, 1954, we advised our Subscribers to buy 
OF CANADIAN EMJAY PETE around 20¢ a share. In just TWO 
90% WEEKS this stock was trading at 38¢. 
fe) 





A PROFIT tn our Market Letter of August 6th, 1954, we advised the 
OF purchase of CONSOLIDATED DENISON at 47¢ a share. In 
157 % just NINE WEEKS the stock jumped to $1.21. 


WE DID NOT PICK THESE STOCKS AT RANDOM... 

THEY WERE SELECTED BECAUSE, IN OUR OPINION, 

THEY WERE “SLEEPERS” ... ACTION STOCKS! 

ARE YOU PARTICIPATING IN THE TREMENDOUS 

PROFITS BEING MADE IN CANADIAN SECURITIES? 
—IF NOT— 


WE MAKE YOU THIS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—AND WE ARE 
ABSOLUTELY CONFIDENT. IT WILL PROVE INVALUABLE TO YOU. 
Our regular Advisory Service is $100.00 per year. But—to introduce it to you... 

and to prove its tremendous value ... we will give you the following: 
(1) “Selected Market Leaders"—A valuable book containing a number of special 
Canadian stock selections, for which we regularly charge—$5.00—(for only $1.00). 


(2) Plus—our regular Investment Advisory Service for a trial 90-day period... 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE. 


(3) Plus—and again ABSOLUTELY FREE—the name of at least one Mining and one 
Industrial security which, in our opinion, are “Sleepers” —“action stocks”. 


(4) Plus—a full Personalized and confidential Analysis of your present Canadian 
security holdings. 


$1.00 YOU SEND US WE GUARANTEE TO RETURN YOUR MONEY. 


Because the number of our $5.00 publication, “Selected Market Leaders” is limited, 
Application—both for the book and our advisory service—is, therefore, limited. 
Consequently, we reserve the right to restrict this offer. Orders will be accepted on a 
“first-come-first-served” basis. 


“SELECTED MARKET LEADERS” 











e 
International Research Bureau of Quebec Ltd. — 
Radio City Building, 265 Craig Street West, 
Montreal, Canada. 
Please send me your book “Selected Market Leaders” and enroll me as a Subscriber for a 90-day trial 
period with the understanding that this sum entitles me to your complete Investment Advisory Service 
during that time—PLUS the names of S least ONE Canadian Mining and ONE industrial “Sleeper” or 
“Action Stock” specially recommended by you for Profits—PLUS a complete personalized and confidential 
Analysis of all my present Canadian my holdings—without further cost or obligation on my part. 
Rei a ease a ee ite er aS, 5 ca alnsdnaneenlinegstontinbunindsedanapner spel ceatncigstieetguneinesioaies 
I eA sieges. tb dio PAM celes cdl Acton de tice the ceiscs iesieegenic sco ciaacaewebdesetanintoventoneseees eoteke tinea mostncoedamehiiee 
csc Slesdocesh cease ce ctisstaeeaccgsbe elle bcesi rece eae SE Se eh cS MO lee Ne epee ee, Ye a 


No assignment of this agreement shall be made without first obtaining the written consent of the Subscriber. 
BERR EA SSPE arseseeeree BEEBE ERESB EES ee 
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Offers Investors and Speculators 
Great Profit-Making Opportunities! 


Subscribe to 
“Stock Market News and Comment" 
One of Canada’s leading Stock Market 
Advisory Services 
(Established in 1936) 


Fill in Coupon below for Introductory 8 weeks 
Trial Service—$3 





i OSCAR C. aera B, Com., Investment Adve | 
100 Adelaide St. , Toronto, Canada 


I accept your el 8 weeks Trial A 
| of “Stock Market News and Comment’ and 
| enclose herewith $3 in full payment of same. 











BULL 
YEARS 
AHEAD ?? 


A penetrating report on the funda- 
mental forces guiding the money 
weight in this market, the first 
PERMANENT MARKET in 30 
years. 

The fallacy of bear talk. The vital 
hidden factor that has escaped the 
experts. The 4 PLUS MONEY 
VISTA that gives another 9 years 
of money into stocks. 


TOP-LEVEL perception that should 
be read by every money interest. 
The greater your knowledge the 
more you will be convinced. 


See Our Ad on Page 44 
A Special $1.00 offer that will 
make you a permanent client. 
C. F. M. WILLIAMS 


36 West 40th Street, New York 18 
New York London 

















MUTUAL FUNDS...a 10 Year Chart 


Now, for the first time, a 10 - aeteey 


oO + OF compare p' 
your present fund or individual stocks with other com- 
mon stock funds. Most complete chart ever published 
at this moderate price. Easily understood by the in- 
experienced . . —_ a factual revelation for experi- 
enced investoi Only $1. Se ay for this compre- 
hensive, yet Deautifully simplified, cnnater analysis to 


Stock Fund Comparisons, u:2°% 4#hois 














STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 





“Happy days are here again” 


Tue public has finally taken the bit 
in its teeth. Ever since Election Day 
the stock market has been roaring 
along with a trading volume averaging 
better than 3,000,000 shares a day. 
Many stocks have been rising as much 
in a couple of weeks as one might 
reasonably expect in a year. There can 
be no doubt—the stock market has 
entered a highly speculative phase, 
full of opportunity, but loaded with 
risk. 

I like a rising stock market, but this 
emphatic outburst of enthusiasm be- 
gins to worry me. Virtually unani- 
mous optimism is dangerous, and I 
think it is time to wonder whether the 
market isn’t going a bit too far in its 
disregard of low yields and fabulously 
high price-earnings ratios. If we want 
to avoid the “Happy Days” of 1929, 
we better put the brakes on before 
the boom gathers too much momen- 
tum. Unless the market quiets down 
soon, I would not be surprised to see 
the Federal Reserve step in and raise 
margin requirements. 

Readers of this column know that 
all along I have been conservatively 
optimistic on the business outlook as 
well as on the stock market. “Con- 
fidence” was the heading of this 
column only a month ago. I have not 
changed my opinion that the basic 
trend is upward, but whenever the 
stock market tends to get too far 
ahead of itself, we are exposed to 
trouble. 

What should the conservative in- 
vestor do to protect his gains with- 
out losing his position and the op- 
portunity to participate in a probable 
further advance? I do not advise 
“stop-loss” orders, i.e., open sell 
orders at prices below the market. 
If they are too close to the current 
price, your stock may be sold on what 
later may turn out to have been only 
a minor dip; and if you place them too 
low, they don’t serve their intended 
purpose. 

I suggest to investors to make up 
their mind as to the percentage of 
their funds to be invested in volatile 
industrial and railroad common stocks. 
Suppose you plan for a $100,000 port- 
folio to keep 70% in such issues and 
30% in defensive securities, such as 
bonds, bank stocks or utilities. If as a 
result of a rising market your volatile 
stock list has appreciated in value to 
$100,000, which brings the total value 
of your list up to $130,000, sell about 
$9,000 worth of stocks and transfer 
the proceeds into defensive issues in 
order to restore your predetermined 
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ratio of 70-30. This 

process of ap- 

praisal should be 

repeated at regular 

intervals, say every 

three months, but 

more often in a .- 

rapidly rising mar- 

ket, of course, the procedure would 
be reversed, and funds would be 
shifted from defensive issues into in- 
dustrials and rails. 

This simple method of gradually 
salting away some profits has worked 
well over the years, and since it in- 
duces the investor to do some selling 
after prices have risen and to repur- 
chase when prices have fallen, his re- 
sults should be better in the long run 
than if he had been 100% invested 
in volatile issues all the time. Besides, 
of course, it is much safer. 

With the normalization of economic 
conditions in Europe, American in- 
vestors are beginning to show in- 
creasing interest in foreign securities. 
Starting with Royal Dutch Petroleum, 
which by now has become fully ac- 
cepted as a sound investment in this 
country, large profits have been made 
in Unilever and Philips’ Gloeilampen- 
fabrieken, both Dutch companies, one 
a leader in soaps and related products, 
the other prominent in electrical 
equipment and electronics. 

With the recent completion of a $60 
million paper mill in Tennessee, 
American investors’ attention has been 
attracted to Bowater Paper Corp., the 
largest British paper company. Like 
many rapidly expanding enterprises, 
Bowater pays only small cash divi- 











R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


Makers of 
Camel, Cavalier and Winston 
cigarettes 


<3 Prince Albert smoking tobacco 
endl Stock Dividends 


Quarterly dividends of 90c per 
share on the Preferred Stock, 
3.60% Series, and of $1.12 
per share on the Preferred Stock, 
4.50% Series, have been de- 
clared, payable January 3, 1955 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 10, 
1954, 

















W. J. CONRAD, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Secretary 
November 11, 1954 
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dends, but has sweetened the yield 
with frequent stock dividends. Its 
capital structure is rather heavily 
leveraged, which enhances the op- 
portunity for capital gain, but, of 
course, also increases the risk. It has 
been rumored in London that Bowater 
intends to list its shares (currently 
selling around 10% in the American 


companies. The “stubs,” or Liquida- 
tionsanteilscheine, are traded in New l é A DE. R S FOR 1955 
York around 10%. It seems hardly : i 
necessary to emphasize their highly | 1955" ‘The same goce lor letgard stocke; some. are 
speculative character. “sleepers,” ready for big upmoves. But many laggard 
a. issues may decline sharply next year. In the list be- 
Returning to American securities, | low there are three types of stocks. (1) Stocks to 
the investor who wishes to increase avoid; do not buy, switch if owned. (2) Stocks that 
his holdings at this time should not 
confine his search for good values 








may be held but should not be bought. (3) Issues 
that you should buy now and hold for big potential 
gains in 1955. 











; Bethlehem Stl Transamerica Nat Supply 
over-the-counter market) in New among stocks which so far have not Kare CSth Ry atte ry ae el 
York. participated in the bull market. The Ligg & Myers Wheeling Se Nat Tea | 
hil ° : : t ea nit en Pet 
Some optimists hope for an early fact that a stock is still scraping bot- | UnCigWhelan Conti Motors } sey 
rapprochement between the United tom does not necessarily make it an pty Sg Sa ary toe Pe dyes 
. . ‘ - 010 ron or ana a ea 
States and Soviet Russia and expect attractive commitment; when a stock | Caerpillar Tr | Westinghouse Molybdenum 
the reunification of Germany before acts poorly it should be scrutinized | Pe"? Cem __ Radio Corp npn. 


‘ : ots For 1955! Check These Stocks NOW 
with particular diligence and sus- To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 


picion. 4 a@ graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 


additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
On the other hand, many stocks F-12. Or send $5 for series F-12 and four-week 


. : ‘ a Trial Subscription, including unique MA owe 
still seem comparatively attractive de- | {rit AY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide ratin 4 225 
spite the fact that they may have | active issues, plus Booklet “A New Look Inside 
doubled in price. Filtrol Corporation, 


the Market.” New inquirers jak 
for example, has come up from 14% 


MARKET ACTION, Inc. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 


very long. If you want to gamble on 
this possibility the best vehicle is the 
I. G. Farben “stubs” which largely 
represent the properties in East Ger- 
many of the huge I. G. Farben enter- 
prise which in the West was split 
up under American decartellization 
orders into a number of individual 











P. O. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 












Your Road Map To 
URANIUM Profits 





‘ greatest treasure hunt in history is now in full 
swing. Lonely prospectors, small mining companies and 


huge corporations are scouring the earth's surface for invested in Gunnar Mines grew to $13,500 in a few 


the magical ore of the atomic age—URANIUM. 
Uranium is a coming source of more energy and more 
power than mankind has ever known... it will gen- 
erate cheap electricity, propel ships, cure disease, 
purify food, etc. Uranium is also a potential source of 
great profits to investors and to lucky prospectors like 
Charles A. Steen whose U. fortune is estimated at 
$100 million. 

It's not uncommon for new issues of low-priced uranium 
stocks to quickly double and triple in price... $230 


months. To provide you with the ingredients for suc- 
cessful uranium speculation, we are publishing a fasci- 
nating book named “A KILLING IN URANIUM.” 


Written by Ira U. Cobleigh, author of the famous best- 
seller, “How To Make a Killing in Wall St."... it's 
the first book to chart a clear route for uranium specu- 
lators. 80 pages . . . breezy non-technical style ...a 
storehouse of knowledge absolutely essential to all 
those considering purchase of Uranium stocks and to 
those now owning Uranium stocks. 


How To Go After a Radioactive Bonanza 
Here are some of highlights of this Uranium speculators guide: 


1. Basic rules for selecting right uranium stocks for 
greatest profits. 


2. You get sweeping survey of companies now exploring 
for uranium the world over. 


3. How to select stocks of exploration companies that 
are not producers, but if their stocks are rewarding, 
can produce wide upward swings in market. 


4. Survey of stocks of companies already producing 
uranium under U. S. Government guaranteed 
contracts. 


5. What to look for when you read a uranium stock 
prospectus. 


6. What pitfalls to guard against so you won’t become 
@ victim of fraudulent stock promotions. 













MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

If you are not satisfied with this fact-packed book return 
it within 10 days and we will return every penny of your 
money. 

yesseess===-SEND THIS COUPON NOW:===-===---=: 
DuVal’s Consensus, Inc. Dept. BA-141 

41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, WN. Y. 

I enclose $2 for a copy of ‘“‘A Killing In Uranium”. If I am not 


satisfied with this book I may return it within 10 days for full 
refund of my money. 


You Will Read About 


Wild speculations of past in Holland’s tulip bulbs, Cali- 
fornia’s gold, and Florida’s gold. Where to find uranium 
and get it out. How U.S. Gov’t has contracted to buy any 
and all uranium ore until 1962, plus extra premiums. The 
advantage uranium has over lead, zinc, tin because of 
amazing Gov't guaranteed stability of price. You a pros- 
pector? Pitfalls and profits from prospect to prospectus. How 
to find best uranium stocks. Warning signals to heed. Rules 
for success up the road of uranium capital building. People 
who hit jackpot in uranium—what fortunes they made. 



















BEST $2 YOU EVER SPENT! 


“A Killing In Uranium” costs only $2. It may be the U-turn 
on the road to financial independence you've been looking 
for so send your $2 today! 








December 1, 1954 


An Exciting Speculation 
In URANIUM 


LISBON VALLEY 
URANIUM COMPANY 


In the famous Colorado Plateau 
Actively Traded Around 50 CENTS 








HERE’S WHY— 


® Has 27 claims in one of the most prolific and best known uranium produc- 
ing areas—anywhere ... short distance from Charles Steen’s $150 million 
ore body ... and only 1% miles from Continental Uranium mines. 


Surrounded by Uranium .. . Lisbon Valley Fault which has already given 
birth to several of country’s largest uranium companies gives strong evidence 
of extending through Lisbon Valley Uranium Co. properties. 


Current exploration with diamond drilling indicates tremendous ore body. 
First results received by us showed ore body 3 feet thick, second: 11 feet 
thick. 


We advise purchase of Lisbon Valley Uranium stock as an unusually prom- 
ising speculation. Some of the largest uranium ore bodies in this country 
have been found within a radius of a few miles from where Lisbon Valley 
is now core drilling. If developments in the next few weeks are what we 
confidently expect, we believe you will look back at 50 cents as a very cheap 
price for this stock. So we suggest you place your orders promptly. Our 
latest report on Lisbon Valley Uranium is yours for the asking. Just 
mail coupon. 


----------GENERAL INVESTING CORP.---------- 


80 Wall St., New York BOwling Green 9-5240 


Send me new report on Lisbon Valley Uranium Company. 


Name 





(Please print full name clearly ) 
Address 





City 

















THE FUNDS _ 


ASSETS WILL BE 
CHEERFULLY REFUNDED 


THIs year, rising along with nearly 
everything else connected with in- 
vestments, mutual fund assets ($54 
billion on Sept. 30) have hit new 
highs. At the same time, however, 
another statistic was shooting sharply 
upwards and was causing more than a 
little brow-furrowing among thought- 
ful fund executives: while some in- 
vestors were buying funds at a fast 
clip, others were cashing theirs in at 
a near-record pace. 

Refunds. Investors can do so be- 
cause of a guarantee that goes with 
every mutual fund certificate: the 
fund’s promise to buy the shares back 
on demand at their current asset 
value.* 

To the timid or the first time inves- 
tor this often has been a potent sales 
argument. It has appealed, too, to 
those who have been burned in 
closed-end investment trusts (Forsgs, 
Oct. 1) when the latter went down 
faster than the market. 

This year, therefore, although in- 
vestors bought a total of $592 million 
worth of fund shares in nine months, 
others cashed in their shares at the 
record rate of $301 million. Redemp- 
tions had not been so heavy since 
1950, the year of the Korean War 
fright. In fact the 1954 redemption rate 
was only slightly less than the 54% 
proportion to new sales that prevailed 





* Not, as some apparently believe, at the 
price they paid for the shares. 








MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 














“€ioo |_| "St REDEMPTIONS — RISING 


Has Bull Market 
Just Started ? ? 


A startling analysis for every 
intelligent investor. Why this mar- 
ket has confounded all the experts. 
The true story behind last year’s 
break. The long back area of gross 
undervaluation. The startling fact 
that everyone has missed. Why in- 
side money continues to pour in. 
Why stocks may be ready to dis- 
count what was hoped for in 1929. 


SPECIAL: Our 15 major and 
penetrating reports from August, 
1953 to November, 1954. 


























c. F. M. WILLIAMS QUARTER QUARTER QUARTER QUARTER | , QUARTER QUARTER QUARTER 
36 West 40th Street, New York 18 1953 1954 
New York London 














While new sales of mutual fund shares were up from their mid=1953 slump, 
redemptions were up even more sharply. Result: net sales were down. 


Forbes 

































in 1950. Furthermore, there was no 
such obvious explanation for it this 
time, in the full bloom of the Eisen- 
hower bull market: hardly a month 
has passed without the Dow-Jones 
Industrials posting new highs, and 



































y yolume on the Big Board has been 
3 running 50% ahead of last year. 
4 Why then, many a Wall Streeter 
W was wondering last month, were re- 
T, demptions up this year? 
ly One possibility might be that the 
a mutual fund phenomenon had passed 
t- & its peak. But if it has, Forses could 
l- find no mutual funder who thought 
st so. Instead they were pointing the 
at accusing finger at one of those tem- 
porary but inevitable quirks of inves- 
€- @ tor psychology in a dynamic bull 
th market. “A dancing market,” said one 
he fund mogul, “whether it is rising -fast 
ck & or falling fast, is not good for our 
et B sales. For us, a gently rising market 
is best, especially one that is not yet 
*S- at all-time highs. Right now we are 
les § being hurt plenty by the old ‘market- 
to & is-too-high’ argument.” 
in The Long View. Equally hurtful, 
ES, § in the eyes of some, was a growing 
wn #& tendency of investors to take their 
profits in one fund, invest the pro- 
in- # ceeds in another fund or in common 
ion & stocks. But regardless of such mild 
hs, § attrition, the funds were obviously 
the & still growing. Why then should mutual 
ip- @ funders worry if more holders than 
ace 
Jar 
ate as 
4% 
ie UNITED FRUIT 
the 





COMPANY 





Bae Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable January 14, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 10, 1954. 


EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 


, ae Mass., Nov. 15, 1954 j 
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E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Rts. us. par. OFF 





Wilmington, Del., November 15, 1954 






The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/2 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable January 25, 
1955, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 10, 1955; 
also $2.50 a share on the Common Stock 
os the year-end dividend for 1954, pay- 
able December 14, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
November 22, 1954. 


gy L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 
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December 1, 1954 














24 “First-Claim” Stocks 
IN BEST POSITION 
NOW 


If you are among the investors who appreciate certain advantages in owning 
some shares in DEBT-FREE companies having no preferred issue, you'll be 
interested in FINANCIAL WORLD’s new study of 110 STOCKS WITH FIRST 
CLAIM ON PROFITS. They have no bonded debt and only one class of 
stock, so ALL NET PROFITS after taxes ACCRUE TO THE BENEFIT OF 
SHARE OWNERS, either for dividends or future growth. From these 110 
stocks we have selected 24 WHICH IN OUR OPINION ARE IN BEST 
MARKET POSITION AND HAVE BEST APPEAL NOW. 


Return “ad” with $3 for next TEN weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
(Big $4 Value For $3) and get free list of “24 FIRST-CLAIM STOCKS 
IN BEST POSITION NOW”, selected from “110 Stocks With First-Claim 
On Profits”, and “167 Stocks Insiders Are Buying”, in addition to valuable 
64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of Listed Stocks”. Besides con- 
densed reports on 1,970 stocks, this monthly pocket stock guide gives our 
INVESTMENT RATING on EACH STOCK so you can reach wiser decisions 
as to new purchases and whether to dispose of any stocks you now own. 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly subscription ($11 for six months) for 
complete 4-Part Investment Service, including 40th Revised Annual $5 ““STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH” Manual, to assist you in judging poe Beni stock values. We can really help alert 
investors get Bigger Values from their investment dollars. A trial will convince you. ALL 
Your Money Back in 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


52 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 














AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The 211th Dividend 


A dividend of One Dollar and a 
Half ($1.50) per share has been 


EQUIPMENT 

3 te id efi ‘F 

| ividend it ik declared upon the capital stock of 
this company, payable January 3, 


The Boesd of Dicecsces of the Clatk 1955, to stockholders of record at the 
Equipment Company today declared : close of business December 
the following dividends: 10, 1954. The transfer books 
Common Stock—A quarterly dividend will not be closed. 

of 75 cents per share, payable De- CHARLES H. HALL, 
cember 10, 1954, to shareholders of Vice President & Secy. 


record at the close of business No- CASUALTY - SURETY * AUTOMOBILE - INLAND MARINE 


vember 26, 1954. 


Preferred Stock — The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per share 
payable December 15, 1954, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business November 26, 1954. 

G. E. ARNOLD 


CLARK 
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November 5, 1954 Secretary 1% W H Y 
TAKE 
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= BRILLO= 


MANUFACT URING COMPANY, INC. 
Dividend No. 99 
A Dividend No. 99 sone 
the Comm 
peng tery payable January 3, 
1955, to stockholders 


LESS? 
EACH ACCOUNT INSURED TO $10,000 


To make your money earn more—with insured 
safety at all times—simply place it where they 


pay more. 

hone, call in person or write today for our 
FREE list of Insured Savings and Lean Asso- 
ciations currently paying 34.2% — sometimes 
even more. 


OUR SERVICES ARE FREE 





Authorized National Representative of in- 
December 15, 1954. sured Savings Associations with resources in_ 
M. B. LOEB, President excess of $741,000,000. 


B. ‘RAY ROBBINS CO., 


D 
Brooklyn, N. ¥- ne : 501 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 17, MU 





op Mhilide 
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usual were cashing in? The answer 


a - 
nusual Si u was that they were wondering whether 
e@ We publish pitt ations this anxiety to redeem did not betray ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE 
eer : year - <mged low- a lack of understanding by the public COMPANY 
0 wi : ° 
sepeediiion possibilities. ‘os about the basic function of the funds: Two Rector St., New Yorx 6, N. Y. 
14, 1954 AMERICAN AIRLINES to provide investors with consistent, 
report, published when the stock was professional management of their Common Stock Dividend 
available at 1114, is an example. capital through thick and thin for a The Board of Directors has 
We have just released a Field Re- decade or more. Nothing less, they declared a dividend, subject to the 


port on another low-priced stock that 4 Te ad ] of the Securities and 
we believe will MORE THAN realize, can justify the prevailing T%=- ntact “Guanine: : on the 


DOUBLE IN PRICE within one to 9% commissions. Common Stock, payable December 
three years. A copy of this report will 28, 1954, to shareholders of record 
be included FREE with a $15 three IN THE NEWS at the close of — yr rd 
month’s subscription to our weekly 26, 1954. The dividend will be 


Lalletin gavin. .Mutual Investors, Inc., the nation’s gaia bs Gam 2 ge 
you want to invest for BIG largest ($662 million assets) balanced rate of 2.2 shares for each 100 
PROFITS with relatively little risk, 


de ri mutual fund, has not let the current shares of Electric Bond and Share 
and if you want to buy special situ- bull ok ah h defi it f Company Common Stock. No scrip 
ations when they are low-priced, ull market atmosphere defiect it from representing fractional shares of 
SUBSCRIBE TODAY. 


a conservative approach to investing. United Gas Corporation omen 
| BR ARBOUR’S Sapestsnent Already spread over no less than 527 Stock will be issued to shareholders 
| ee Inc. 

a 











. “ee se The Company proposes to arrange 
different securities (61% of its money for. the Company’s dividend agent 


in common stocks. the balance in to handle fractional share equiva- 
‘ : . lents for the shareholders. 

bonds and preferreds), the big Minne- 

apolis-based fund during the last six tortor dicate 

months has been putting new money 

into “stable” securities to balance the November 18, 1954. 

Public Service Electric increase in market value of its more 


volatile holdings, the fund reported 
and Gas Company aaa » 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


I a Rg $1,000 a Month Profit? 


American Opportunity 





all 





























NEWARK.N. J. 























jg 4 UU DEANG. ay ol on a 
In Texas, where millionaire oilmen 2 — oo 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS ‘ 

di d f d il d tt Subscribers write: ‘‘Since Jan. 1, 1954 to Mar. 26, 
are a aime a aozen, famed wliacatter 1964, petted S11, 983.25 proat, on eriginal capital of 
Dividends of $1.02 a share on the Hugh Roy Cullen stands out like a vice Sutton anes & wean, mande ovat $5,000 on JULY 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, silver dollar. According to his bi- _ — yh Fy san 
$1.04%a share on the 4.18% Cu- ographers, Cullen is a living rebuttal sible to average $1,000 month profit for 1954.’’—Mich. 


mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents to pessimists who carp that the U.S. is FABULOUS PROFITS ON STOCKS 


sept : —o eo We advised ase Bought at Nov. 12, 1954, 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend a nation of vanishing frontiers. Young | | #4 KEEPIN Price 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 Ro - shel as nik: ey -meable CITIES pn $87.75 
cents a share onthe Common Stock, y ew : ee NOD RICH Hy 
have been declared for the quarter sacking candy in a local factory for LAR 
ending December 31, 1954, all $3 a week. He has since become one y { ” 
. ’ : WORTHINGTON 
payable on or before December of this country’s richest men, and i aa is 
° . ° : WE PRE $ 5 t i 
23, 1954 to holders of record at one of its biggest philanthropists. He (low 28.88). NOV. 194 soybeans low ‘around $1.00- 
; : : : 1.63 (actual low $1.61). MAY 1955 soybeans advance to 
the close of business on November has given oil properties worth $160 $2.99-$3.00, (High $3.99). DEC. 1954 CORN. low 
1954. “17: : : around $1.50. (Went slightly under that). Low for 
, million to his Cullen Foundation. DEC. 1954 wheat around $1.95 (went slightly lower) 
te and advanced to $2.25-$2.30. (High lately $2.27%). 
F. aaane Sanna Among the beneficiaries: a Houston Ay alforaia subscriber wrote ut Aue 25. 1954: 
ou re made me money rin, 8 wo mon 
secretary college for negroes, the Texas Medical My sincerest thanks.’’—From Chicago: “Your service 


i i is swell. Would not be without it. You sure call 
Center, the University of Houston, an ee, woe et be eS ee 


art museum and a struggling sym- FINEST service I’ve EVER SEEN. "St. Louis: 
puetl as Sere phony orchestra. This book tells more eA agg Bo BR. OB oe - 














initial tips on soybeans, so for year 1953 I broke 
than just the story of Cullen’s well- even. March 1954 finds me $6,500 ahead, prin- 
. cipally on soybeans.’’—Mass.: ‘Your golden advice 

known, and superbly attuned, “nose of Mar. 5, 1954, turned the trick again. ‘Buy 5, 
a y ¢ bu. soybeans at $3.53, make $3,000 by April 15.’ 
for oil.” It also sketches in the career Well, we DID—and most warmly thank you again.” — 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY of Cullen, the political figure: “As yt alumi. a 


. . : OUR SERVICE began business Feb. 1, 1928, now 
Shenk at Wiarstens tan deined 0 Oe the twentieth century passed into its 26 years old, under SAME | directorship | OVER 
TO I a second fifty years, the figure of Hugh | | Putoar™ ister give DEFINTTE "buyine tll 

= SOYBEANS, RN, R 
000 shares of the Company’s capital stock Roy Cullen loomed larger and larger | | Corron.’stocks. Our motto: Make big QUICK 
outstanding and entitled to receive divi- g00d, 


: . . fits i odities— It y’’ profits in 
dends, payable December 15, 1954, to on the horizon of Texas. His oil wells eo 


ee seread 5 te Gace of busi- were spread over the vast domain of SPECIAL “GET ACQUAINTED" OFFER 
E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, rR. the Lone Star State; but more im- OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued TUES- 
ecr 














* DAY AND FRIDAY, covering all 6 markets -_ 
portant, he had assumed a kind of | | fone spicy AIR ERAGE STOCKS that shoul 
benevolent protectorate over the po- | | subi ac, ttle unt daelath fal boitis 
litical affairs of his state and country. | | ACCEPTANCE. Use order form below—NOW. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY Claiming only the status of an ordi- 
= niin NOTICE nary citizen—and never a candidate MARKET ADVISORY BUREAU 


dividend of .62%4 cents per prose . lanta 
has been Gatlozed on the Common Stock of said for office—he used the scope of his Oe SS nae Se G3 onal 


Company, payable December 10, 1954, to stock- ; Be 
holders of record at three o’clock P.M. on No- vast personal contacts to create a kind rere ee eee 


vember 26, 1954. This dividend applies only to of political momentum” (by Ed Kil- 
the shares issued and outstanding on November 


26, 1954. man and Theon Wright, Prentice-Hall, 
C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. Inc., New York, N. Y., $4, 1954). 
















































STOCK ANALYSIS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


to a recent high of 37 in less than a 
year, but earnings projections for the 
next several years are so favorable 
that it continues to hold promise of 
further gains. While estimated 1954 
income of $2.75 a share represents a 
major improvement over last year’s 
$1.49, it fails to reflect Filtrol’s true 
earning power, because the new 
chemical plant not only did not yet 
contribute to earnings, but actually 
suffered rather severe initial losses. 
Within another year Filtrol is likely 
to earn at a rate of $5 to $6 a share. 
The present insignificant 80c_ dividend 
rate will undoubtedly be raised before 
long. Filtrol is best known as a pro- 
ducer of catalysts for the petroleum 
refining industry. The new $5.7 mil- 
lion chemical plant makes ammonium 
sulfate, alumina and magnesia. 

Most of the leading airline stocks 
have risen 50% to 60% this year and 
some of the secondary stocks in this 
industry have more than doubled. Yet 
the entire group had been so under- 
priced not only in relation to intrinsic 
values, but also in relation to actual 
and potential earnings, that even 
present prices are far from excessive. 
For proper appraisal investors have to 
look behind published earning figures 
which, in many instances, are materi- 
ally understated as a result of ac- 
celerated depreciation of equipment. 

A similar distortion is concealing 
the true earning power of the steel 
industry because of rapid amortiza- 
tion of so-called emergency facilities. 
In order to allow for differences in 
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“PROFITS through RESEARCH” 


plus 


“A Positive Investment Program 
for the Years 1954-1958" 


BOTH—FREE! 


Both booklets will be sent to you absolutely FREE 
OF CHARGE to acquaint you with the new, vastly 
improved Investors Research Service. 
These 28 pages are packed with investment ideas and techniques which have 
been proven in actual practice. The four costly, yet common mistakes made by 
investors are revealed. YOU are shown how to overcome them by means of 
a concrete plan of action geared to the probable trend of stock prices during 
e next four years. The objective of the plan is to multiply invested capital 
at least two-fold by the year 1958. 
Among the Subjects Discussed: 
% Outlook for the Stock Market for How To Recognize the Invisible 


the years 1954-1958 Flow of Investment Capital from 
* we vs. Demand for Common One Industry to Another 
tocks 
% Long Range Significance of Re- * How to Concentrate in the 
cent Money-Credit Developments Strongest Stocks at all times 


These 28 pages may alter your entire investment policy for the better. 
Why not complete and return this coupon at once? 


SEND g==""" FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL*‘*--=": 
1 








' To: Investors Research Company 
TOD AY s Dept. F, Santa Barbara, California 
t 
= Please send the 2 booklets described at once. I under- 
mae § stand both are free, and I am under no obligation 
- whatsoever. 
4 
EE St IR oes svn scaatereneseiecnsacteseeny cee bt 
y (please print) 
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rer) Estimate for 1954 Cost Price oe 
-s yy rece Flow Earnings Cash Flow & a : L 5S 2D o D G —E 
54: 
ice | U.S. Steel 64 $600—$625 $1600 114 40 CORPORATION 
“m | Bethlehem Steel 93 1100— 1150 2100 82 44 a 
is: 
x Armeo Steel 60 750— 7.15 13.50 18 44 The Board of Directors 
roke | Youngstown Sheet & Tube 62 550— 6.00 1625 108 38 has declared a fourth-quar- 
viet | BB Jones & Laughlin 29 3.40— 3.60 8.25 83 3.5 ter dividend of Sixty-five 
18." Cents (65¢) per share, pay- 
3.000 able December 10, 1954 to 
: tockholders of record No- 
VER accounting methods and to make steel the best buy for investment, and ii te ghee egg 
ng company statements more comparable Youngstown (62) the best speculation. year-end extra dividend of 
Le with each other, analysts are now Advance release by air mail of this reg- Forty Cents (40¢) per share 
paying increasing attention to the ular article will be sent to interested payable January 7, 1955 to 
FER “cash flow” (net income before de- readers on the day of its writing. Rates stockholders of record De- 
UES | ducting charges for amortization, de- 0” request. 4 
1 : mth cember 17, 1954. 
a Hetion and depreciation), as had been " . This makes total dividends 
save | (4ne for many years by analysts of 4 Johns-Manville ait tn 1000 08 Slee 
til securities who also were faced Corporation 
: . Lv Dollars ($3.00) per $12.50 
with the problem of varying account- ovens DIVIDEND 
: P r value share 
ing practices. The accompanying table The Board of Directors declared a dividend pa . 
shows the vast difference between the tn endttton thavesn, 9 gene-and Gnatend of M. W. URQUHART, 
siimate of “reported” earnings and | 250m. Common Sock: both payable memes 
~~ | Bithe “cash flow” for 1954. Everything November 29, 1954. November 4, 1954 
ot considered, U. S. Steel (64) looks like ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer : 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corporation declared a dividend 
of 20 cents ($.20) per common 
share, payable December 1, 1954, 
te stockholders of record, Novem- 
ber 15, 1954. 


Richard S. Boutelle 
President 


Hagerstown, Md. 
November 4, 1954 


oad 


FAIRCHILD 


MAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 








SERBORRD 


rINANZE COMPANY 





COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


79th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 


The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a share on 
Common Stock payable January 10, 
1955 to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 23, 1954. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 53 cents a share 
on $2.12 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
and $1.4334 on the $5.75 Sinking 
Fund Preferred Stock. All preferred 
dividends are payable January 10, 
1955 to stockholders of record Decem- 


ber 23, 1954. 
A. E. WEIDMAN 
Treasurer 


October 28, 1954 











What Position Did Subscribers To 
The Leslie Commodity Letter 
Recently Hold— 


MARCH WHEAT? 
Bought at 198% Recent High 229 Profit $1525 


MARCH CORN? 
Bought at 154% Recent High 162'/4 Profit $425 


MAY SOYBEANS? 
Bought at 27334 Recent High 299 Profit $1450 


MAY SOYBEAN MEAL? 
Bought at 6325 Recent High 7075 Profit $725 


DECEMBER RYE? 
Bought at 1072 Recently Sold 1491s 
Profit $2050 
What does this week's issue say about— 
MARCH SOYBEANS? MARCH CORN? 
Subscribe Today 


1 year $85 6 months $50 5 weeks $10 
The Leslie Analytical Organization 
1227-F Bryden Road Columbus 5, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me your weekly letter for the 
period circled. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


Financial Independence 
hrough Common Stocks 


Ben Franklin, whose Poor Richard 
minced no words, once remarked that 
“money makes money. And the money 
that money makes, makes more 
money.” This spritely study shows 
the interested but uninformed in- 
vestor how “money makes money” 
through careful investment in com- 
mon stocks. For example, the author 
analyzes the advantages of systematic 
investing, buying stocks on the in- 
stallment plan, why some stocks are 
speculative, and how to select growth 
stocks. His basic credo: “The writer 
disagrees emphatically with the often 
expressed thesis that the great major- 
ity lose in the stock market. This 
defeatist attitude usually reflects the 
mentality of the hit-and-run trader 
whose sole purpose in life is to un- 
load his stocks on some less for- 
tunate neighbor at higher prices. 

. One suspects that the basic error 
of the losers is an attempt to make 
a lot of money in a hurry—the get- 
rich-quick philosophy. . . . Through 
judicious investment and application 
of the compound interest principle, 
the long road to financial independ- 
ence can be considerably shortened” 
(by Robert D. Merritt, Financial 
Editor, United Business Service, 
Simon and Schuster, N. Y., N. Y., 
$3.95, 1954). 


Effective Leadership 
In Human Relation 


Human relations, a simple term for 
a complex topic, is one of industry’s 
prime concerns. This book is an at- 
tempt to explain the fundamentals of 
“human nature” in precise psycho- 
logical terms, point out motivations 
that determine reactions to instruc- 
tions from those in authority. No set 
formulas are offered. “People who are 
leaders or potential leaders,” says the 
author, “[are] able to find ways of 
their own to become more effective, 
as they start to gain a different and 
better understanding of the problems 
that face them.” But a leader who 
does not increase his insight into peo- 
ple’s actions, he says, is in danger of 
having his influence deteriorate to 
the point of ineffectiveness. One of 
the best ways that a leader can as- 
sure and inspire his subordinates, the 
author believes, is by sharing with 
them his power to make decisions and 
carry out important functions, and he 
shows how this works (by Henry 
Clay Lindgren, Hermitage House, Inc., 
New York City, $3.50, 1954). 








To reach the TOPS 

















72 STOCKS UP OVER 1000% 


Just look at this 12-year record utility-holding com. 





pany with price rise of 123,900%, hotel operator 
48,900%, textile finisher "with rise of 40 733% 
dairy up 32,900%, coal company up 15 233% and 
patent holding company up 10,900%! A dozen years 
ago, these companies were ‘little known “penny 
stocks.” Today, a $100 investment in each of these 
stocks in 1942 is worth a grand total of $272,024) 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES RE 
VIEW discusses these amazing stocks, also eight 
stocks with 12-year price appreciation of over 
5000% and 58 companies up 1000% or more! 
Virtually all of these stocks started under $5.00 
a share, many under $1.00 a share. Here is con- 
vincing factual evidence that the unlisted securities 
market has a profit potential unmatched by any 
other investment market. 

Start your subscription to OCSR with this eye: 
opening issue. For $4.50 you receive: 1. One year’s 
subscription (12 issues) to OVER-THE- COUN. 
TER SECURITIES REVIEW, only magazine de 
voted exclusively to the unlisted securities market— 
the “last frontier” for profitable investment explor- 
ation. Pocket-sized monthly. Facts and figures on 
hundreds of companies. Includes Monthly Review, 
Company Briefs, Initial “Ground Floor” Offerings, 
Dividends, Earnings, Oil and Gas News, Utility 
Notes, Forecasts. 2. Privilege of using OCSR’s 
famed Free Literature Service to obtain topnotch 
broker reports on “‘special situations.” 


Send $4.50 for Year’s Subscription to: 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. D-1, Jenkintown, Pa. 


P.S.—For another $3.75 you can obtain a copy of 

pth ny THE-COUNTER SECURITIES HAND.- 

K, a comprehensive guide to over 470 unlist- 

— corporations—only popular-priced manual 
in this field. 














GRAIN 
TRADING 


Specific grain advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 
trades closed out. Advice on soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet ‘’Profitable 
Grain Trading,” also 8 issues of the 
letter, also seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer CF25 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 




















AtiasCorporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


Dividend No. 52 
on Common Stock 








A regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
December 20, 1954 to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
November 29, 1954 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 

Watter A. Peterson, Treasurer 


November 16, 1954. 
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Dividend Notice 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock of the Corporation 
payable January 10, 1955 to share 
owners of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 14, 1954. 


CHARLES P Hart 
Secretary & Treasurer 


New York, New York, October 28, 195@ 


GENERAL 
DYNAMICS 


. @'e@ 2 6 2h FF °C a 
445 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 























Unitepo Srates Lines 
Company 
Common 


Stock 
DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors has authorized the 
payment of a dividend of thirty-seven and 
one-half cents ($.371/2) per share payable 
December 10, 1954, to holders of Common 
Stock of record November 26, 1954, who 
on that date hold regularly issued Com- 
mon Stock ($1.00 par) of this Company. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 
One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 


> November 17, 1954 
ae \ The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25c per 


share on the outstanding Common 

Stock of the Company, payable on 

December 24, 1954, to stockholders of rec- 

ord at the close of business on December 7, 
1954. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 














The value of FORBES 
Magazine to the adver- 
tiser is based upon its 
essential value to_ the 
reader. 





BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





342. SALE AND LEASE-BACK OF REAL 
Property: Investment in selling space is 
of primary importance to the earnings 
power of grocery chains, mail order 
houses, specialty, department and variety 
stores. For the investor holding retailing 
stocks, this booklet will give a clear, con- 
cise definition of the sale and lease-back 
method employed by nation-wide mer- 
chants (12 pages). 


343. How THE MANAGEMENT CONSULT- 
ING PROFESSION SERVES AMERICAN BUSI- 
NEss: Ever since the professional manage- 
ment of companies began 50 years ago, 
management consultants have played an 
active role in U.S. business, now maintain 
some 1,700 firms, collect about $200 mil- 
lion in fees a year. Consequently, the 
problems examined by management con- 
sultants are certainly the aspects of busi- 
ness investors are interested in, e.g., 
operating losses leading to depletion of 
working capital (16 pages). 


344. AUTOMOBILE FACTS AND FIGURES: 
The auto industry, which comprises one 
out of every six business enterprises in 
the U.S., is solidly united in the opinion 
that 1955 will be the decisive year for the 
automakers. Informed investors, aware 
that the prosperity of the automakers 
affects the entire economy, will find this 
fact-packed booklet of unusual interest. 
In its pages, the reader will find a record 
of factory sales and wholesale value of 
autos since 1900, monthly factory sales 
from U.S. plants, foreign markets, the 
used car business, motor vehicle registra- 
tion, highways, truck transportation, 
travel, and automotive taxes (80 pages). 


345. DYNAMICS OF THE Soap INDUSTRY: 
“Cleanliness,” preached John Wesley, “is 
indeed next to Godliness.” The history of 
cleanliness and its relation to soap sales 
in the U.S. and overseas is the subject of 
this talk by Roy W. Peet, manager of the 
Association of American Soap & Glycerine 
Producers, Inc. Peet points out that in 
the five most industrialized countries of 
the world annual consumption of soap 
averages 24.5 pounds per capita com- 
pared with less than six pounds per capita 
in less developed countries. Moral: large 
parts of the world provide large, still- 
untapped markets for soap (28 pages). 


346. THe CALIFORNIA TREND: Wise in- 
vestors, aware of the huge post-war 
growth of population and industry in 
California, realize that the last frontier 
has not yet been reached. In this booklet, 
the Bank of America, California’s largest 
financial institution, has compiled a sta- 
tistical summary of the Golden State’s 
growth, attractively illustrated with color 














December 1, 1954 


photographs (27 pages). 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 






































BEST VALUE IN YEARS! 


Get ready NOW for ’55—a year of 
great uncertainty. Today’s stock lead- 
ers may be tomorrow’s losers. Be ad- 
vised by experts. Send for Babson’s 
Forecast for Stocks and Bonds. 
Worth many times its $1.00 cost; 
may put you hundreds of dollars 
ahead. Use it as your investment 
guide for a profitable 55. Valuable 
information includes: 

Outlook for Stock Market 

20 Stocks to SELL NOW 

20 Stocks for GROWTH 

20 Stocks for INCOME 

10 Undervalued Speculations 
10 Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Best Bond Buys Today 

Specific Advice on Prominent 

Companies 
PLUS a typical $20,000 Babson Invest- 
ment Portfolio at no extra cost. 


SUPPLY LIMITED — ORDER NOW! 


To acquaint you with Babson’s Re- 
ports, the Country’s oldest invest- 
ment advisory service, we are offer- 
ing this Forecast for $1.00 — to 
cover cost of printing and mailing. 
Demand will be heavy. Act today to 
be sure of getting your copy. 


SPECIAL BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS 


if you reply now, you also get, 
without extra cost, recent articles on 
Aviation and Uranium stocks. 



























































































































































of 65 stocks. As of November 4 prices of 
60 advanced — some as much as 60%. 


MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD TODAY! 
Write Dept. F-20 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


p S Our 1954 Forecast recommended purchase 
s + 
























































DIVIDEND NUMBER 42 


Interlake Iron Corporation has 
declared a dividend of 60 cents 
per share on its common stock 
payable December 15, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 1, 1954. 












































Exec. Vice Pres. & Treas. 


INTERLAKE 
























Ma CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Biast furnace plants in Chicago, Duluth, Erie and Tolede 





















THOUGHTS 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 





If we as Americans show the same 
courage and common sense that mo- 
tivated the men who sat at Philadel- 
phia and gave us the Declaration of 
Independence, and later the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, there is no 
domestic problem we cannot solve, 
and there is no foreign foe we need 
ever fear, —WzuILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. 


Thoughts are wonderful things, that 
they can bring two people, so far 
apart, into harmony and understand- 
ing for even a little while. 

—ERNIE PYLE. 


All purchases are born of dissatis- 
faction. No purchase of any product 
anywhere—“impulse” or “delibera- 
tion”—is ever made unless the pur- 
chaser is first dissatisfied in his pres- 
ent state. —W.s. M. BryncELson. 


Self-reliance and self-respect are 
about as valuable commodities as we 
can carry in our pack through life. 

—LUTHER BURBANK. 


No horse gets anywhere until he is 
harnessed. No steam or gas ever drives 
anything until it is confined. No Niag- 
ara is ever turned into light and power 
until it is tunneled. No life ever grows 
great until it is focused, dedicated, 
disciplined. 

—Harry Emerson Fospick, D.D. 


If something goes wrong, it is more 
important to talk about who is going 
to fix it, than who is to blame. 

—Francis J. GABLE. 


Great thoughts reduced to practice 
become great acts. 
—WILLIAM HaAzLirt. 


We must do what we can to reduce, 
not increase, tensions. We must do 
what we can to present only the facts 
as we know them, not as we imagine 
them to be. We must learn to live 
with crisis in an age which calls for 
cool heads and accurate appraisals. 

—Sir Percy SPENDER. 


When nothing seems to help, I go 
and look at a stonecutter hammering 
away at his rock, perhaps a hundred 
times without as much as a crack 
showing in it. Yet, at the hundred 
and first blow it will split in two, 
and I know it was not that last blow 
that did it, but all that had gone be- 
fore. —Jacos A. Rus. 


Every time we hold our tongues 
instead of returning the sharp retort, 
show patience with another’s faults, 
show a little more love and kindness, 
we are helping to stock-pile more of 
these peace-bringing qualities in the 
world instead of armaments for war. 

—CONSTANCE FOSTER. 


Men of lofty genius when they are 
doing the least work are most active. 
—LEONARDO DA VINCI. 





B. C. FORBES: 


The deep-down desire to stand 
well with our fellows, this laud- 
able hunger to win the public’s © 
“well done, good and faithful 
servant,” is inherent in every 
normal human soul. We may 
flout it when we are young or 
even in our prime, but when we 
begin to cast up our life’s reck- 
oning we cannot ignore it. We 
then realize that this is one of 
the things that count, one of the 
things really worth while, this 
esteem and goodwill of our 
brother mortals, and the knowl- 
edge that we have sincerely 
tried to earn it. 











Have you ever noticed that it is 
generally the same people who talk 
about the need for incentive to make 
a man work successfully, who resent 
the idea of incentive to make a man 
think successfully?—Sypney Harris. 


The human mind is not a deep- 
freeze for storage but a forge for 
production; it must be supplied with 
fuel, fired and properly shaped. 

—Wiuiam A. Donacuy, D.D. 


Nothing is more limiting than a 
closed circle of acquaintanceship 
where every avenue of conversation 
has been explored and social ex- 
changes are fixed in a known routine. 

—A. J. CRONIN. 


All true educators since the time of 
Socrates and Plato have agreed that 
the primary object of education is the 
attainment of inner harmony, or, to 
put it into more up-to-date language, 
the integration of the personality, 
Without such an integration, learning 
is no more than a collection of scraps, 
and the accumulation of knowledge 
becomes a danger to mental health. 

—Sir ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


The antidote for crime should be 
administered in childhood, by the 
parents. The problem is not funda- 
mentally that of the improper child 
so much as it is that of the improper 
home. —Justice JoHn W. Huu. 


The most urgent necessity in human 
life is to be able to face life victorious- 
ly. For many—the number is appalling 
—are living mentally, physically, mor- 
ally and spiritually defeated. 

—F. A. Wicket. 


The people to fear are not those 
who disagree with you, but those who 
disagree with you and are too cow- 
ardly to let you know. —NApo_Leon. 


Nothing splendid has ever been 
achieved except by those who dared 
believe that something inside them 
was superior to circumstance. 

—Bruce Barton. 


The common facts of today are the 
products of yesterday’s research. 
—Dean Duncan MacDona.. 


A man is not idle because he is ab- 
sorbed in thought. There is a visible 
labor and there is an invisible labor. 

—Victor Hueco 


More and more clearly every day. 
out of biology, anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, history, economic analysis. 
psychological insight, plain human 
decency and common sense, the nec- 
essary mandate of survival—that we 
shall love all our neighbors as we 40 
ourselves—is being confirmed and re- 
affirmed. —Orpway TEAD. 


— 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 














A Text... 


Sent in by Theodore O. Thomp- 
son, Port Washington, Wis. 
What’s your favorite text? A 
Forbes book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 


He who plants and he who waters are 
equal, and each shall receive his wages 
according to his labor. 


—I Corrnturans 3:8 
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HALF-PRICE FORBES BOOK SALE 


Save 50% and More on FORBES Business Books to December 31, 1954 Only! 


Our business book inventory is temporarily top-heavy. The 
books will sell eventually at full price, but our comptroller 
would like to see our inventory reduced. So—the greatest book 
sale in Forbes History! Brand new, bindery fresh business 
books at half price and less. 


By slashing prices to the bone, we reduce our inventory—and 
you get the bargain of a lifetime. Don’t miss this opportunity 
to build up your business library with vital Forbes books that 


WAYS AND MEANS TO 
SUCCESSFUL RETIREMENT 


by Evelyn Colby & John G. Forrest 


Packed with down-to-earth help on all the prob- 
lems people face on retirement, especially the 
problems of finance . . . points out hundreds of 
ways for retired men and women to earn extra 
money from hobbies or part-time businesses they 
can start on a shoestring. 


WAS $3.50 NOW $1.75 


AMERICA'S TWELVE MASTER 
SALESMEN 


Twelve outstanding successes bring you valuable 
pointers on the fine art of selling; among others: 
James A. Farley, Max Hess, Jr., Conrad Hilton, 
Alfred E. Lyon, Dr. Norman Vincent Peal, 
Thomas J. Watson, William Zeckendorf, etc. 


WAS $3.00 NOW $1.50 


THIS WILL KILL YOU 
by Charles Furcolowe 


Here is a new form of guide-book on how to kill 
yourself. A hilarious but downright sensible vol- 
ume on matters of diet and health, including how 
to stop smoking, prepared under the supervision 
of a distinguished physician—‘“‘guaranteed” to add 
years to your life or your money back! 


WAS $2.75 NOW $1.38 


REVIEW AND REFLECTION 
—A HALF-CENTURY OF LABOR 


RELATIONS 
by Cyrus S. Ching 


Cy Ching, who actively participated in the most 
dynamic 50 years of industrial’ relations, first 
within industry itself, and, subsequently, as Fed- 
eral Mediator, reviews this vital era (1903-53), 
gives ground rules for successful labor-manage- 
ment. 


WAS $3.95 NOW $1.98 


HOW AM I DOING? 
by Robert F. Moore 


A practical guide book for the young executive 
who wants to “go places.” It is designed to help 
him get his bearing, fix a goal, chart a course and 
steer straight through to his chosen destination. 


WAS $3.00 NOW $1.50 


SOLVING PUBLIC RELATIONS 


PROBLEMS 
by Verne Burnett 


The author, Public Relations Counsel, shows con- 
crete, actual problems of turning public relations 
in your favor ... tested ideas for getting your 
story across. to employees, consumers, stock- 
holders, executives, opinion makers, government 
agencies, clubs and special groups. 


WAS $3.00 NOW $1.50 


101 UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES 
Collected and arranged 
by B. C. Forbes 


Inspiration and cheer gleaned from the careers of 
business leaders and other famous persons such 
as Luther Burbank, Andrew Carnegie, Calvin 
Coolidge, Walter P. Chrysler, Thomas Edison, 
David Sarnoff, etc. 


WAS $3.50 NOW $1.50 








tell you how to: step up your business progress; sharpen your 
“sell-how” ; mold public opinion to your favor; get to the top 
and stay there; keep healthy under pressure; get more out of 
life; insure a happy, secure retirement. 


These are books you will read and refer to over and over again 
for inspiration, relaxation, self improvement. Order today be- 
fore this amazing money-saving offer expires December 31, 
1954. Order now for Christmas Gifts. 


THE LIFE STORIES OF AMERICAS’ 
se 50 FOREMOST BUSINESS LEADERS 


Edited by B. C. Forhes 


Selected by a poll of 500,000 businessmen--- 
these 50 “foremost” explain how they rose to 
fame . . . how they prepared themselves . 
how they won promotions by grasping oppor- 
tunities... . how they stay at the top. 50 
biographies and photographs. 

WAS $5.00 NOW $2.00 


THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE 
by Professor Harry Hepner 


The Forbes prize-winning manuscript that 
helps you rise above your personal problems, 
outwit your worries and attain inner con- 
fidence and outer poise. Illustrated. 


WAS $3.95 NOW $1.98 





— > SPECIAL <— 


COMPLETE FORBES BUSINESS 
LIBRARY OF ALL NINE BOOKS 


ORIGINALLY $3 4-65__Now oNLy $75. 


ALL BRAND NEW, BINDERY FRESH BOOKS 
MONEY BACK IN 10 DAYS IF NOT SATISFIED 


MAIL COUPON NOW 











p---- 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 12-1 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ Please send me the books checked 
below subject to your money-back-in-10-days guarantee, if 
not satisfied. (On N.Y.C. orders add 3% sales tax.) 


OC) Successful Retirement.. $1.75 [) Public Relations Prob- 

(1) Master Salesmen lems 

(0 This Will Kill You.... $1.38 [© 101 Unusual Experiences $1.50 

(0 Review & Reflection... $1.98 [) 50 Business Leaders... $2.00 
0) Best Things in Life.... $1.98 


Oj ALL NINE BOOKS $15.00 (Originally $31.65) 


State 
THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY UNTIL DECEMBER 31, 1954 





Railroads, airways, highways...all converge on the 
Greater Philadelphiaarea,tolink the world’s fastest- 
growing port with rich markets and sources of raw 
materials, in short time, at low cost. New super- 
highways and more bridges are under construc- 


tion and planned. Main trunkline railroads serve 


speed the nation to 
Greater Philadelphia 


the area. A new international airport has just been 
opened. This modern transportation network serves 
a market of more than 20,000,000 persons within 
a radius of 100 miles. In Greater Philadelphia you 
will find complete diversification of industry and 
skills; and an expanding investor-owned electric 
company willing and ready to serve you with reli- 


able and dependable electric service, at fair prices. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
sowing the worlds greatest industrial area, Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 





